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ARCHBISHOP MICHAEL 
1892—1958 


On July 13, 1958, death suddenly removed from our 
midst the leading Greek Orthodox prelate of North and 
South America, Archbishop Michael. His death was an 
untimely one, and left a great void in the entire Christian 
Orthodox world. As an indefatigable and valiant steward 
of God, he had labored long and perseveringly, and above 
all humbly. As a student, scholar, author, pastor, church 
administrator, and Bishop, he had exemplified throughout 
his life, in Europe and America, the noblest ideals of 
Christian Orthodoxy, and his stirring example and limit- 
less devotion were indeed a constant and unmitigating 
source of Christian inspiration and love. 


At the time of his death, Archbishop Michael was be- 
ginning to see the materialization of his dreams and en- 
deavors for the Orthodox Church in America. And without 
doubt, the Orthodox Church under his leadership in this 
country had made tremendous strides and was steadily 
achieving an enviable position of importance in the reli- 
gious life of the nation. That his dreams and endeavors 
were to take real, living shape, and not to be confined to 
the vague and elusive meanderings that the mind is some- 
times capable of, when theory beclouds reality, and desire 
overcomes practicality, was due to his crusading zeal, his 
magnanimity of spirit and love, his courage and resolution. 


Archbishop Michael’s tenure of office, 1950-1958, was 
to take place at a time when great, to some even irresolva- 
ble, problems were to face the Orthodox Church in Amer- 
ica. Yet he was fortified by the sanctity and sincerity of 
his great mission, and he was able, consequently, to quell 
doubts and apprehension — those ever-present forces that 
characterize mortal frailty. In accepting the challenge be- 
fore him, he was a veritable beacon of courage. For the 
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fear of defeat never shook the faith of this great shepherd, 
and he was to lead the way, in word and doctrine, for the 
Orthodox followers in a manner that reflected brilliantly 
on the great Saints and Fathers of the Church, whose 
sacred tradition he maintained in these modern and com- 
plex times. 


Like a self-sacrificing worker in the vineyard of the 
Lord, Archbishop Michael depicted the finest virtues of 
the Fathers and Shepherds of the Church—‘“For we are 
labourers together with God...” In the annals of the his- 
tory of the Orthodox Church of America, he will always 
be recalled as a brave church leader, enrolled in the noble 
army of Christian witnesses, selflessly and uncompromis- 
ingly toiling in the daylight of clear conviction. 


———_ 
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EDITORIAL 


THE RESURRECTION AND RESTORATION 
OF ORDER IN LIFE 


Once again the joyous Feast of the Resurrection comes to brighten 
the horizons of our existence with the light of hope, with the assurance 
of the final victory of virtue, and with the restoration of order in life. 


On Good Friday injustice seemed successful and triumphant. Malice 
and hatred appeared to be winning, while Christ, nailed on the Cross, 
was forsaken and abandoned. The grave, later on, was thought to be 
the end of an adventurous youth who dared to seek the throne of God 
in religion and the prestige of the Saviour in the world of men. 


But even the grave seemed unable to bring a beautiful life to an 
inglorious end and to tolerate the crime committed against innocence. 
The seals of the government could not hold for long the prisoner in 
the bondage of death, nor could the custody of the Roman soldiers 
prevent the long-expected restoration of order. 


The power of God, regardless of all the obstacles invented by law- 
lessness to prevent its manifestation, was revealed in the Resurrection 
of our Lord, restoring order again to our disturbed world. The Risen 
Christ freed His body from the dynasty of death and released life and 
truth anew, and gave to us assurance and hope for the final victory of 
life over death and of virtue and truth over vice and falsehood. 


Order is universally accepted as an indispensable condition for suc- 
cess. We seek order in every field of experience and take it as a char- 
acteristic of progress, as a proof of real nobility, and even as a testi- 
mony of true response to duty. Now, if the sign of order in the events 
of our outward life is recognized as a proof of planning and advance- 
ment, how can it be considered in the spiritual and moral realm of 
existence ? 


We are convinced that there, too, order is greatly acclaimed. Its 
presence is demanded everywhere, in all the dimension of being. As 
it is needed in our visible habitations, so it is indispensably required in 
the inner parts of our personality. It was Socrates the philosopher who. 
earnestly prayed for the reign of order and harmony both within and 
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outside his being. It was Christ the God-Man Who taught us that 


harmony and beauty spring up from the depths of our inner selves. 
It is in the heart, He said, that disorder and indecency are conceived. 
Its actual manifestations as vice and insincerity, as hypocrisy and envy, 
are but proofs that we are, internally and externally, overtaken by its 
grip. 

Never before as on the first Good Friday has our inner disorder 
revealed the entirety of its ugly content. Its anomalous symptoms were 
only then totally manifested and wholly exhausted. For the crime was 
the most serious moral disorder ever manifested and ever recorded in 
the annals of history. 


It is true that a large variety of our criminal activity had been en- 
countered before. History may guide any one who wants to enumerate 
the grievous sins of humanity before the crime on Calvary. Many great 
representatives of the human race, men of virtue and wisdom and of 
other superior qualities had been destroyed. But the victim who died 
one the Cross stands alone without equal. It was with the injustice 
committed upon Him that the disorder of sin had reached the zenith 
of its ugly strength. 


Buddha and Socrates, Isaiah and John the Baptist, stand and will 
remain as great types of human superiority, of wisdom and of holiness. 
However, they were only human, and as such they could not eradicate 
from themselves the symptoms of contradiction and the other inner 
human anomalies. Crime triumphed over them, though not in the same 
degree as it seemed to be in the case of Christ. The difference, of 
course, is not to be sought in the method of executions and martyrdom. 
The difference is to be found in the victim himself. And the victim 
was the crucified Christ, the incomparable. 


We have many reasons to believe that Christ is not just one in the 
hierarchy of the great ones. He is the unique God-Man of History, the 
insuperable Saviour and benefactor of humanity. On account of His 
dual nature, wrong against Him has no second. It will remain un- 
matched and original. Besides all its other tragic aspects, it is the 
crime in which sin was exhausted and consumed. Similar crime, or a 
worse one, could never be committed or imagined. Since then, and 
forever, all evil inventions, all iniquitous intentions, all forms of dis- 
order, and actually all sin, will always be short in intensity, in vicious- 
ness, and malice. The wickedness displayed in the crucifixion is really 
the unimaginable sin of killing not a mere human life, but the The- 
andric life of the God-Man. 


} 
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at | According to the established interpretation, “catharsis” is the in- 
s. | tended purpose of tragedy. In the tragedy of Calvary, the same end is 
j, | anticipated, that is, our catharsis, the newness of life, the restoration of 
y, | order. And this is what we encounter in the miracle of the resurrection 
ts of our Lord. 


The radiant splendor of Easter Morn dissolves the darkness of 
| Good Friday. The signs of disorder and disturbance disappear and 


“ life once again gains its loftiness and receives its divine likeness. The 
victory of Christ over death crowns human life anew with the gift of 

ell immortality. Fear and despair are replaced with hope and certainty 

0 \ for the final restoration of order and beauty, both within us and in 
the whole cosmos. 

n- 


For all these reasons, Easter was and will remain the most joyous, 
te | the brightest, the Royal Feast of our Church. It was the main theme 


at | of the Apostolic teaching. After twenty centuries it is the same today, 

of | and it will continue to be the principal message of the Church. For the 

ed ) Church exists for no other purpose than to preach the resurrection, to 

ice make the victory of the Risen Lord manifest in all aspects of our life, 

ith to restore order within and around us, to free us from sin and guide us 
back to God. 


mony, it was born within us as a reaction against the will of God. Its 
ugliness dominated our being. It comes from out of our depths in 
many forms and ways, till it results in our death. And what else is 
death if it is not a sign of disorder in the realm of life? What we 
witness in death is the destruction of man who was made in the like- 
ness of God to achieve perpetual existence and enjoy God’s eternity 
} and goodness. Death then is an intruder, an antinomy, disorder itself. 
What we witness in the resurrection of Christ is the end of disorder. 

Christ the Risen God-Man restored the broken order and made life 

} anew, triumphant and capable of continuing its course and reaching its 
purpose. Thus, in the victory of Christ, man won his victory over 

death. The image received the last characteristic of the prototype. Man 

un- became whole again, a new creature, protected by Christ to be and 


rill : Sin is universally counted as disorder. According to Biblical testi- 
' 


remain with God. 


This mysterious result of the resurrection unites the past, the pres- 
ent, and the future. It belongs to the future because those who die “in 
dis- | the Lord” will rise again “in the last day.” The resurrection of Christ 
Dus- stands for all the faithful as a guarantee of our personal immortality 
ally and life in God. The effect of the resurrection also permeates the pres- 

ent. For what has happened in the past is repeated today in us. Then 
all sin and disorder was exhausted and consumed. The same thing 
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occurs today. We may defeat and oust sin from our personal and 
social life if we want. And we are now in a position “to do all things 
in Him Who strengthens us.” As members of His body we are capable 
of experiencing the victory of our Prototype, defeating sin, living in 
love, and practicing what is proper for us, the people of the Risen 
Christ. 


We all know from our human experience that we are fallen and 
sinful human beings. But we also know that we are Christians. We 
know that we share in the life of Him who had defeated sin and death. 
On account of this capacity, though fallen, we can rise to begin anew 
and fight again the battle against sin and hatred. 


Yes, we do sin. But we also repent. We hate and destroy, but we 
also love and help and work for peace, progress, and concord. Only 
the apostates, those who have forsaken their Risen Saviour, would pre- 
fer vice and reject virtue and consider sin superior to the beauty of 
innocence and holiness. Only the haters of Christ and His people, those 
who tirelessly try to force upon us their indecent theories and who 
plan to draw the world to slavery, only such heartless and faithless 
persons would accept remorse and inner conflict and contradiction as 
preferable to peace of mind and serenity and inner satisfaction. 


For the Christians inner conflict is not only an experience connected 
with discomfort and anxiety, but also a sign of moral and spiritual 
uplifting. The very presence of contradiction and inner trouble has 
made St. Paul to draw the picture of the wretched man whom the great 
Apostle presents as weighed down with the horrible burden of the 
“body of death.” The recognition, however, of this inner anomaly and 
the longing for inner peace is a healthy sign. It is the birth of re- 
pentance and the beginning of our personal victory over sin. 


And we do fight sin. We also strive for the restoration of order 
within us and around us. But in this noble struggle, the victory of 
Christ over death offers to us strength and encouragement. For this 
reason, the Resurrection is not an event of the past, not only something 
from which we can expect to profit in the future; it is also a strengthen- 
ing force with which we win our battles against sin and by which we 
perceive the triumph of life, the eternal character of values and the 
final crowning of virtue. 


For these reasons, the miracle of the Resurrection will stand eter- 
nally as the pillar of Christian life. It always will be the source of our 
endurance and the power which transforms every believer into an 
image of Christ. It is through this miracle that the great mystery, the 
restoration of order in the creation of God, is realized. 
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With all these in Her consciousness, our Holy Mother Church cele- 
brates the Resurrection in a manner which amazes all outsiders. Her 
superb and meaningful hymnology depicts the miracle not as an event 
of the past, but rather as an experience felt by all the faithful of today. 
The Church is never tired in admonishing all to pursue their “catharsis” 
in order to be able to see the light and to experience the glory with 
which the Risen Christ has enriched our lives. Repeatedly the Church 
says to all, “Cleanse thy senses to see the unapproachable light of the 
Resurrection and hear the shining Christ Who says to all ‘rejoice.’ ” 


+ BisHop ATHENAGORAS 





FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY AND ROMAN CATHOLICISM 


By GEORGE A. PANICHAS 


There is a dangerous tendency on the part of some readers and 
critics to indict Fyodor Dostoevsky as a fanatical and ultra-reactionary 
ideologist. Irving Howe expresses an entire school of thought, in fact, 
when he characterizes the Russian novelist as an “extraordinarily sensi- 
tive man who trembles for the slightest creature [but who} can also be 
a coarse and brutal reactionary.’”* Dostoevsky, however, was neither a 
fanatic nor a reactionary. It would be more appropriate, instead, to 
view him as a vigorous ideologist whose basic social and religious con- 
victions and attitudes must be interpreted and understood in the light 
of significant historical occurrences during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century.” It was especially after his lengthy travels (1865-1871) 
on the European continent, moreover, that he gained greater insight 
into social, political, and religious problems, and that his ideologi- 
cal position regarding these became clearer and more determined. Fully 
convinced that the old standards of social and family life had disap- 
peared and had been replaced by egoism, the outcome of unrestrained 
individualism and subjectivism — unsustained by faith, that Europe was 
a “graveyard,” and that the modern Western aberration of eudemon- 
ism and utilitarianism had overshadowed, even overwhelmed, Christian 
life and thought, Dostoevsky inveighed unfalteringly and prophetically 
against the positivism and liberalism of Europe in the nineteenth 
century. 

One can be led to expect, consequently, that Dostoevsky would not 
in the least have been critical of any social and religious movement 
and group that also opposed, either by pen or by sword, the roman- 








1 Irving Howe, Politics and the Novel (New York, 1957), p. 54. See also 
Wactaw Lednicki, “Europe in Dostoevsky’s Ideological Novel,” Russia, Poland 
and the West (New York, 1954), pp. 133-179. 

2 In recognizing Dostoevsky as the supreme creator of the ideological novel, 
Nicholas Berdyaev states in his well-known and acclaimed work, Dostoevsky, 
trans. Donald Attwater (New York, 1957), pp. 34-35: “. .. all his work is a 
solution of a vast problem of ideas. The hero of the Letters from the Under- 
world is an idea, Raskolnikov is an idea, Stavroguin is an idea, Kirilov, Shatov, 
Verhovensky, Ivan Karamazov — ideas;.all these people are as it were sub- 
merged by ideas, drunk with them. They only open their mouths to develop 
their ideological dialectic; everything revolves around ‘these cursed everlasting 
questions.’ ” 
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ticism, aestheticism, and skepticism of this century. His detestation of 
the modern forces of disbelief was so pronounced, indeed, that even 
his theological qualms with regard to Roman Catholicism, some might 
feel, should not have deterred him from seeing in the Roman Church 
a mutual ally in fighting, if only defensively, the battles of faith against 
seditious forces. There is no doubt, furthermore, that Roman Catholi- 
cism during the greater part of the nineteenth century did openly and 
often vigorously oppose the new “‘religion of liberalism,” and that Pope 
Pius IX, who reigned (1846-1878) during the greater part of Dosto- 
evsky’s life, was by no means a defender of or an apologist for liberal 
causes and ideologies, and had even proclaimed in 1864 the Syllabus 
complectens praecipuos nostrae aetatis errores, condemning the ramp- 
ant scientism and positivism of the modern world. 


But as an ideological thinker and writer, Dostoevsky recognized an 
inherent ambivalence in the thought and action of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He felt that the Catholic Church had often embraced the very 
concepts of force and power that it professed to criticize, and often 
achieved unity not by humble service to man, but by altering the Chris- 
tian idea from the outset in its adoption of the principle of force. He 
felt that the Roman Church sought to subjugate man — in the name 
of Christ; and the events of the period tended to reinforce and confirm 
his belief that Catholic interference in world politics was completely 
intolerable. He came to view Roman Catholicism as a secular and uni- 
versal movement which, under the guise of spirituality, utilized every 
effort to convert men and women through every possible means, and 
which stood at times for material rather than for spiritual ends. This 
feeling, in fact, was crystallized in Dostoevsky’s mind during his first 
trip abroad (1862), when in London he observed at first hand “subtle” 
and “calculating” Catholic propaganda and proselytizing activity — 
“as usual poking its nose about everywhere, persistent and tireless.’ 


It must be pointed out here that even a brief examination of the 
activities of the Roman Catholic Church during this period gives evi- 
dence of its desires for mundane power. The Church of Rome, at least 
from the Eastern Orthodox point-of-view, satisfied the demands of 
conscience and those of authority by the customary expedient of casu- 
istry and compromise. It represented a Church of Reason, a Church of 
Matter and not of Spirit, which did not embody the true spirit of 
Christ. History itself gave evidence of how the Roman Catholic Church 
compromised with things spiritual for the purpose of retaining material 


’Feodor M. Dostoevsky, Winter Notes on Summer Impressions, trans. 
Richard Lee Renfield (New York, 1955), p. 97. 
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power and prestige in a hostile era. For despite its outward scorn and 
distrust for the violations of tradition, faith, and morality, the Roman 
Church seemed to direct its vigorous efforts towards purely civiliza- 
tional ends. In actuality, it had sinned against the things of the spirit, 
as some critics have maintained, for in its peculiar utilitarianism and 
materialism, it had become throughout Europe a secular organism, 
“. .. and everywhere might be perceived a mingled odour of sacristy 
and police station.”* Undoubtedly, Dostoevsky during his travels in 
Europe, especially during the crucial period of 1867-1871, which he 
spent entirely abroad, was able to observe not only the ravages of 
intellectualized Westernism, but also of secularized ecclesiasticism. 
Everywhere he saw the preéminence of the fact that the Catholic Church 
hierarchy was unable to dissociate the interests of the Church and those 
of the State, and that the principles of secular polity applied equally 
to the Roman Church. Ultramontanism, as he brings out with emphatic 
continuity in his Diary of a Writer, had led to unethical and immoral 
Church politics. 


One of the most fervent doctrines of Orthodoxy is the belief that 
the Church considers the faithful not as servants but as Her children. 
Dostoevsky came to accept this concept without question; and yet his- 
torical developments in the course of the last two decades of his life 
enabled him to witness the struggles of ultramontanism, the furors sur- 
rounding the Vatican Council (1869-1870), the bitter controversy over 
Papal infallibility, the Ku/turkampf and its results in Germany, and 
the growing religious and temporal might of the papacy —all of 
which served to strengthen his anti-Catholicism. It might be added 
that the fact that Catholicism, and not Protestantism, should bear the 
sting of such attacks was based on the general opinion in Russia that 
the latter, though reconciled to the skepticism of modern thought, and 
though being “converted into atheism and into vacillating, variable 
(and not eternal) ethics,”® was a lesser evil in comparison with the 
growing menace of an organized ““Romanization.”” It cannot be denied, 
of course, that in respect to the heroic and important spiritual contri- 
butions of the Roman Catholic Church Fathers and Mystics in centuries 
past, Dostoevsky did indicate a lack of knowledge and understanding. 
Indeed, in his indictment of the Roman Catholic Church, he had some- 
how failed to take into account the work, for example, of such giants 
of the Western Church as Saints Ambrose, Jerome, Benedict, Bernard, 


4 See Benedetto Croce, History of Europe in the Nineteenth Century, trans. 
Henry Furst (New York, 1933), p. 93. 

5 F. M. Dostoevsky, The Diary of a Writer, trans. Boris Brasol (New York, 
1954), p. 984. 
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and Francis, who by the discipline of their love, humility, courage, 
and zeal, were able to combine harmoniously Roman gravitas and Hel- 
lenic owpgoovvn, and to keep the flame of Christianity burning in times 
of danger, when civilization was in the midst of barbarism and despair. 
However, influenced by the events of his own time, Dostoevsky looked 
upon Roman Catholicism as a political and historical reality, a faith 
that had been greatly shorn of its mystical and contemplative side by 
the demands of politics and history. 


He realized, more and more, the great difference between the de- 
centralized religious state of Eastern Orthodoxy, with its traditional 
stress on meekness and the individual, and the administrative central- 
ization of Western Catholicism, with its stress on bigness and the 
hierarchy. And he felt that though Orthodoxy and Catholicism op- 
posed “modernism” in its different aspects, the latter took advantage 
of any situation for her own secular benefit, sacrificing spirit and hu- 
mility, if necessary, for the sake of secular strength and opportunism. 
Benedetto Croce, in his interesting and relevant study, observes this 
when he writes: “For indeed the possibility of such arrogance and 
audacity, her independent state, and in general her supernational and 
international power, or ultramontane power, as it was called, were 
derived by the Catholic Church from nothing but the nature of the 
modern state and that liberalism from whose strength and from whose 
weakness, from whose life and from whose death, she, without scruple, 
in turn gained her advantage.’ 


To Dostoevsky the worldly activities of Roman Catholicism were 
not merely of a theological nature, although, of course, Dostoevsky’s 
Orthodoxy, with its emphasis on the doctrine of the indwelling God- 
hood (divine immanence) in nature, in humanity, and in the process 
of human history itself, could not under any doctrinal circumstances 
admit of the spiritual externals imposed by Catholicism. Quite ap- 
propriately, therefore, does Dostoevsky have Prince Myshkin cry out 
in The Idiot, “ ‘No, sir, no! It isn’t only a question of theology. I as- 
sure you it isn’t. It concerns us more closely than you think. That's 
our whole mistake that we are still unable to see that it is not exclu- 
sively a theological question.’’’’ Dostoevsky viewed with alarm the 
persistent Catholic policy, especially evident since the middle of the 
nineteenth century, of magnifying the temporal authority of Rome in 
the government and teachings of the Church Universal, and of echoing 
demands for allowing to the Church the functions of a political power, 


® Croce, p. 192. 
* Fyodor Dostoevsky, The Idiot, trans. David Magarshack (Baltimore, 1955), 
Pp. 586. 
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requiring of the secular state the carrying out of its wishes and instruc- 
tions. The language, likewise, of those who “looked beyond the moun- 
tains” for leadership to the Roman Pontiff also reached extremes: 
ultramontane statements, claiming that the Pope was “inspired” and 
that “‘when the Pope thinks, it is God who medidates in him,’* fright- 
ened not only a non-Roman Catholic like Dostoevsky, but, indeed, even 
liberal but dedicated Catholics like Déllinger in Germany and Lord 
Acton in England. 


The ominous thunderings of the Vatican Council, 1869-1870, 
served, furthermore, to impress on the minds of many in Europe the 
feeling that the Roman Catholic Church sought to fulfill its goals 
by persuasion if possible, but by compulsion if necessary, the latter 
being at times the case. And certainly, Dostoevsky, who looked upon 
himself more and more as the teacher-prophet not only of Orthodoxy, 
but also of Russian messianism, could not have ignored the fact that 
increasing Papal power actually enshrined in the Church monarchical 
autocracy. He believed that in its ultimate connotation the great 
struggle between Russia and the West was in reality the conflict be- 
tween the ascetical spirituality of the Holy Orthodox Church of the 
East and the ecclesiastical secularism of the Roman Catholic Church of 
the West. Dostoevsky was not alone in his fears of the Catholics, and 
especially the Jesuits, during this crucial period. For who could escape 
the fact that the Jesuits promulgated very strong and extreme Papal 
powers — often with the clandestine if not overt blessings of Pius IX 
himself — as seen, for example, in the pronouncements of their polemi- 
cal review, Civilta Cattolica. In the course of the famous Council, more- 
over, there were alarmingly unethical maneuverings made by the Jesuits 
and the Pope, who “made them [the Jesuits} a channel of his influence, 
and became an instrument of their own.’”® 


The proceedings of the Vatican Council, which was “‘neither legiti- 
mate in constitution, free in action, nor unanimous in doctrine,’ in 
fact, were held in an atmosphere of intrigue and violence of words and 
gestures that gave the Council the aspect of a conspiratorial political 
arena. Papal infallibility, as the central aim of the Council, was by far 
the favorite doctrine of the Jesuits, since ‘Its adoption by the Council 
promised to give their theology official warrant, and to their order the 


8 See F. F. Urquhart, ““Ultramontanism,” Encyclopedia of Religion and Eth- 
ics, ed. James Hastings (New York, 1922), XII, 505-508. 

® John Emerich Dalberg-Acton, ‘The Vatican Council,” The History of 
Freedom and Other Essays, edited with an introduction by John N. Friggis and 
Reginald V. Laurence (London, 1907), p. 498. 

10 Dalberg-Acton, p. 550. 
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supremacy of the Church.’"* In addition, the réle played by Pope 
Pius IX in the deliberations was decidedly detached from personal and 
spiritual impeccability. By virtue of the Papal Constitution, Mux/tiplices 
inter, of November 27, 1869, he was given far-reaching powers to de- 
termine, almost arbitrarily, the complete procedure of the Council. 
The embattled and diminishing opposition to Papal infallibility, to say 
the least, was often threatened, and even silenced; and the Pope's sup- 
porters themselves often acted according to command and not convic- 


Que 
ee Pe 


0, tion. Subservient to Rome, to authority rather than history and tradi- 
ne tion, the Bishops attending would rather have renounced their belief, 
Us as Lord Acton reports in his famous essay, than to incur the penalty 
er of excommunication. The Pope’s declaration, La tradizione son’ io, 
on was sufficient proof. And it seems that here, indeed, was a Grand 
y> Inquisitor supreme in word and act! 

- While abroad Dostoevsky, despite his dire financial plight, and 


despite the fact that he felt “like a fish out of water, like a slice cut 


eat _ : ete 

o* from the loaf,” was very much aware of the ominous significance of 

. events in Europe. In a letter to A. N. Maikov written from Dresden, 

= October, 1870, he states: ““The whole destiny of Russia lies in Ortho- 

nd | doxy, in the light from the East, which will suddenly shine forth to 
? Western humanity, which has become blinded and has lost Christ. The 

ei cause of the whole misfortune of Europe, everything, everything with- 


IX out exception, has been that they gained the Church of Rome and lost 
Christ, and then they decided that they would do without Christ.” 


) To be sure, Dostoevsky’s inherent, though admittedly restless, Ortho- 
sits doxy could not but take issue with Roman Catholicism in its espousal 
nae of Papal infallibility, since the Pope’s power to make a religious defini- 
, tion at all was in direct conflict with the Christian Orthodox belief that 
the occasion for definition has been sealed for all time: Nothing can 
iti- be added to the decision of the first Seven Church Councils, which con- 
in tained the final and unalterable definition of Christian faith and dogmas 
ind of the Church. 
cal The Pope’s absolute power not only in church government, but also 
far in matters of faith and doctrine, could not fail to substantiate Dosto- 
ncil evsky’s realization of other differences between the Churches of the 
the West and the East, especially the manifest weakness of the Catholic 
laity which had gradually but consistently given up rights to the priest- 
Eth- hood, the priests to the Bishops, and the Bishops to the Pope. Dosto- 
| evsky himself believed in the Russian masses, in opposition, one might 
) oO 
and gape 





11 Dalberg-Acton, p. 498. 
12 Dostoevsky: Letters and Reminiscences, trans. S. S. Koteliansky and J. 
Middleton Murry (New York, 1923), p. 95. 
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add, to the Russian intelligentsia which in its adopted and pseudo- 
sophisticated ““Occidentalism” had torn away its roots from the soil of 
Russia in order to adopt the bourgeois ways of the Western world. He 
looked with loving confidence on the common people, on the Russian 
masses, as possessing the “divine spark” of genuine faith. This feeling 
can be seen for example in a letter written to his brother Michael from 
Omsk, 1854, wherein the imprisoned Dostoevsky wrote: ‘Believe me, 
there were among them deep, strong, and beautiful natures, and it 
often gave me great joy to find gold under a rough exterior.’’** 


The Catholic policy of strengthening the power of the Pope and 
lessening the importance and réle of the people signified for Dosto- 
evsky a sort of spiritual nihilism — ecclesiastical ‘‘Romanism’” — no 
different than its political blood-brother, Westernism, which had dis- 
torted many a Russian mind by negating belief in the Russian masses. 
Above all, Dostoevsky feared that the Pope, looked on as the vicar of 
Christ on earth, had supplanted the Lord Himself. The doctrine of 
Papal infallibility, then, embodied for Dostoevsky’s Orthodoxy the 
realization that Roman theology was inherently a secular one, and one 
that magnified the historical Christ, Who had come and gone. And 
herein, too, is the crucial quality that characterizes Dostoevsky’s belief 
— so often misunderstood and misinterpreted by non-Orthodox critics 
of the West— which emphasizes the spiritual, or essential, Christ, 
Who has always been present in human souls and had become man in 
order that He might manifest the fullness of the Godhood bodily. 


It is not correct to say, however, that Dostoevsky believed that the 
Church should be indifferent to the State, and that there should be an 
absolute separation of Church and State; rather, he believed that Chris- 
tian principles must be able, by the power of the Holy Spirit, to animate 
the political institutions as well as the social life of the nations; that 
political zeal must not supersede religious fervor, as in the case of 
Rome. He believed that Christian conscience demands personal liberty; 
the Church can be attached to no political party per se; and finally, 
one’s duty and responsibility are to God, and no human or channelized 
authority can interfere with direct spiritual communication between 
God and man, created in God’s image. But the Catholic Church, Dosto- 
evsky believed, desired mainly to save its body but not its soul, to the 
detriment of its spiritual meaning and mission. It was in Orthodoxy, 
on the other hand, that he saw a more active and genuine concern for 
spiritual life, for the internal state and not the external. “And generally 


13 Letters of Fyodor Michailovitch Dostoevsky, trans. Ethel Colburn Mayne 
(New York, 1914), p. 65. 
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all our conceptions are more moral,” he wrote to Maikov, “and our 
Russian aims are higher than those of the European world. We have 
a more direct and noble belief in goodness, goodness as Christianity, 
and not as a bourgeois solution of the problem of comfort.”™* 


II 


Throughout his letters, articles, and novels, Dostoevsky’s anti- 
Catholic theme gains momentum. In fact, he even planned, as indi- 
cated in a letter to Maikov,’® to say much more about Catholicism and 
Jesuitry, as compared with Orthodoxy, in a projected “gigantic novel,” 
The Life of a Great Sinner, which was never completed, but the ideas 
of which were incorporated in The Brothers Karamazov. Dostoevsky’s 
attacks on Catholicism, it must be pointed out, were not levelled against 
individual adherents of the Church, but against Roman Catholicism in 
essence, since he saw the Roman Church as basically a highly secular- 
ized pressure group. Dmitri Merejkowski is certainly correct when he 
writes that Tolstoy and Dostoevsky “are the two great columns, stand- 
ing apart in the propylaeum . . . of that temple of Russian religion 
which will be, I believe, the future religion of the whole world.’’® 
But unlike Tolstoy, who wished for a rational religion, Dostoevsky 
sought for a mystical religion in which fraternity, liberty, and equality 
would be achieved spiritually through Christ. He felt that this was 
impossible in Roman Catholicism, which epitomized for him the power 
of a highly secular and political organization, and which led in the 
end to the same “ant-heap” as socialism. And as he wrote in The Diary 
of a Writer, a work that has numerous ideational counterparts in his 
major novels: “Roman Catholicism, which has long ago sold Christ for 
earthly rule; which has compelled mankind to turn away from itself, and 
which was thus the prime cause of Europe’s materialism and atheism, 
—that Catholicism has naturally generated socialism. For socialism 
has for its aim the solution of the destinies of mankind not in accord 
with Christ but without God and Christ. It was inevitably generated 
in Europe in a natural way in lieu of the deteriorated Christian prin- 
ciple and in a measure of its perversion and loss by the Catholic Church 
itself.”"7 


No doubt The Diary of a Writer is often looked upon rather criti- 
cally by those who view it as the result of a mind overstimulated by 


14 Dostoevsky: Letters and Reminiscences, p. 41. 

15 See Letters of Fyodor Michailovitch Dostoevsky, p. 159. 

16 Dmitri Merejkowski, Tolstot as a Man and Artist: With an Essay on 
Dostoievski (New York, 1902), p. 121. 
1 The Diary of a Writer, p. 906. 
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jingoism, pan-Slavism, and Russian messianism. It is claimed, also, that 
Dostoevsky was greatly prejudiced in his views by the happenings of 
the Turco-Russian War of 1877-1878, during which Russia, taking a 
stand as the protector and liberator of the enslaved Slavs and Christians 
in the Balkans, unleashed military forces that crushed Osman Pasha’s 
Ottoman troops, poured across the Balkan mountains into the Thracian 
plain, and then camped on the Sea of Marmora in full view of the 
minarets of Constantinople (Tsargrad). The Congress of Berlin (June, 
1878), consequently, was to see the intervention of Great Britain and 
Austria, forcing Russia to stop at the gates of Constantinople, thus 
dashing Russian hopes of a Big Bulgaria and expanded influence in this 
strategic area of the world. It is further claimed that Dostoevsky shared 
to an extreme degree the concept of Russia’s political and ideological 
supremacy and dream of destined imperialistic grandeur, thus belying 
his Christian message. 


Yet, to condemn Dostoevsky as a rabid reactionary and imperialist 
is unwarranted when one considers the spiritual and ideological plight 
of Europe during this period. ‘“Europeanism” was, in every way, syn- 
onymous with the “graveyard” that Dostoevsky alluded to time and 
again; for moral failure characterized both Church and State. The 
social-political philosophy of Ludwig Feuerbach, Considérant, Stirner, 
Comte, and Marx, not to mention Voltaire and Rousseau, had infil- 
trated every segment of life, not only in Western nations, but in Russia, 
as well. In the realm of religion, likewise, Dostoevsky saw a kind of 
spiritual demoralization and breakdown, especially in the leadership 
of the Catholic Church, which he felt was striving for universal sov- 
ereignty and not universal brotherhood. “In days past,” he wrote, ‘the 
main force of faith consisted of humility, but now humility must come 
to an end, and the Pope has the authority to abrogate it, since he 
possesses the full power.””* 


It would be more correct to look on Dostoevsky as a deeply penitent 
man who had savored of the fruit of the West, but had repented; who 
had experimented with liberalism and Europeanism — which had 
tainted men like Herzen and Turgeniev — but who suffered the pains 
and penalties of such intellectual experimentation. The West had be- 
come spiritually moribund, and Dostoevsky awaited the “immense 
cataclysm” begotten, on the one hand, by the “universal Catholic con- 
spiracy,” which had failed to redeem spirituality in man, and on the 
other hand, by socialism, which similar to its prototype, Catholicism, 
sought “‘a compulsory communion of mankind.”” He was keenly aware 


18 [bid., p. 257. 
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t of the problems of life, and utilized as his major weapon, then, the 
f | pen and the creative brilliance of his mind; and his goal in all his writ- 
a } ings, hence, was to depict for others the devious pitfalls of life. ‘“This 
s is Dostoevsky’s case,” writes Le Vicomte E. M. De Vogiié in his illu- 
s minating and perceptive study. “He writes to cure.’ 
: In the person of Christ, Dostoevsky believed, there existed the har- 
: monious unification and unity of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Yet, 
d , he concluded from the events of his period that Roman Catholicism had 
_ proclaimed Christ subject to the third temptation of the devil, had an- 
i. nounced that Christ, without an earthly kingdom, would not hold his 
d ground upon earth, and had subsequently invoked the anti-Christ. The 
a enunciation of Papal infallibility, as shown, served to demonstrate that 
2 the Roman idea of world dominion never did die in Catholicism. ‘“Thus, 
) the sale of the true Christ in exchange for the kingdoms of the world 
_ had been consummated,” he wrote.*° Catholicism, he charged, had sold 
st the true Christ ‘‘when it blessed the Jesuits and sanctioned the right- 
ht |  eousness ‘of every means for Christ's cause.’”’*! Dostoevsky main- 
n- tained, furthermore, that Christian Orthodoxy, which he said was pre- 
id served by the Russian people, would some day also redeem the world 
n€ ) by a reassertion of Christian Orthodox charity and compassion, love 
‘ft, | and pity. He believed that Russia as the God-nation would help bring 
il- forth the vision of God-humanity by restoring the lost image of Christ 
a, ) preserved in its purity in Orthodoxy. “And it is from the East that the 
of new word will be uttered to the world in opposition to future socialism, 
ip | and this word may again save European Mankind.” 
“a It is also interesting to note that in respect to Prince Otto von 
ne | Bismarck, we find that Dostoevsky admired him as a “quick-sighted 
he | statesman” for his opposition to “militant Catholicism,” which, es- 
| pecially in the early ‘seventies, exerted considerable secular and politi- 
| cal power in Germany. Indeed, Bismarck’s own quarrel with Catholi- 
ont | cism arose out of the Declaration of Papal Infallibility in 1870; and 
ho | 
ad 19 Le Vicomte E. Melchior de Vogiié, The Russian Novel, trans. H. A. Saw- 
ins yer, (London, 1913 [1886}), p. 234. My italics. Cf. Maurice Baring, Land- 
be- marks in Russian Literature (London, 1916 [1910}), p. 190: ‘“Dostoievsky 
nse analyses, not in order to experiment on the patient and to satisfy his own curi- 
on- osity, but in order to cure and to comfort him. And having faced the evil and 
h recognised it, he proceeds to unearth the good from underneath it; and he ac- 
me } cepts the whole because of the good, and gives thanks for it.” The critical works 
sm, of both these writers are classics; de Vogiié did much to popularize Dostoevsky’s 
are | works in France, and Baring did likewise in England. 


°° The Diary of a Writer, p. 256. 
21 Ibid, p. 911. 
22 The Diary of a Writer, p. 906. 
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the “‘struggle for civilization” (Kulturkampf ) that ensued between the 
German government and the Catholic Church officials embodied, no 
less, in Dostoevsky’s mind the belief that Catholicism was merely an 
advanced stage of Romanism in its reliance on secular power. “It is 
inspired with a devilish desire to live,” wrote Dostoevsky, “and it is 
difficult to kill it— it is a snake! This is what Prince Bismarck alone — 
the principal enemy of the papacy and the Roman idea — realizes to 
the fullest extent.’’** 


Socialism, and ultimately atheism, according to Dostoevsky, was 
thus the outcome and continuation of the Catholic idea, and for him 
the victory of a Christian Russia over the godless West came to be his 


23 The Diary of a Writer, p. 738. 

24 See Prince D. S. Mirsky, A History of Russian Literature (New York, 
1927), pp. 348-349. Mirsky describes Dostoevsky’s political philosophy as a 
blend of “democratic Slavophilism” and “mystical populism.” See also Anton 
Florovsky, “Dostoyevsky and the Slavonic Question,” The Slavonic Review, IX 
(1930), p. 416: “Confronted as it is to be with so great a task, the future unity 
of the Slavs becomes in the idea of Dostoyevsky not only, and not mainly, a 
political but a moral and spiritual union. Thus, beyond the practical historical 
programme of the Slavonic cause Dostoyevsky prophetically sees moral, one 
might almost say metaphysical, heights, and it is only in this connection that 
he endows with significance contemporary events in the Slavonic world.” 


For an excellent study of Russia’s social and cultural development up to the 
collapse of the Romanov dynasty in 1917, see Prince Mirsky’s Russia: A Social 
History (London, 1931). This was written before the late author's intellectual 
volte- face, when he later turned to Marxism. See also Edmund Wilson, ‘‘Com- 
rade Prince: A Memoir of D. S. Mirsky,” Encounter (July, 1955), pp. 10-20. 
In his fascinating account, Mr. Wilson discusses the last years of the life of the 
brilliant Russian critic and historian who disappeared in the later thirties, at the 
time of the Soviet purges. Here he also records his memory of Prince Mirsky 
as he had known him in Soviet Russia, in the summer of 1935. 


As a Russian emigré in London, Prince Mirsky first became interested in 
communism in 1930, while writing a short book on Lenin. By 1932, after the 
economic crisis of 1930-1931, as Mr. Wilson writes, Mirsky had converted to 
Marxism and had repudiated all non-communist associations, having become 
convinced that capitalism was in a state of deterioration. He returned to Russia 
at this time through the help of his friend Maxim Gorky. 


Mr. Wilson, discussing the disappearance of Prince Mirsky during the in- 
famous Stalinist purges of 1936-1937, when “the aristocracy of letters was going 
by the board as well as the old nobility” (p. 18), quotes in its entirety a letter 
(dated May 1st, 1952), hitherto unpublished, written to one of Mirsky’s friends 
by a Russian D.P. in Europe. The following paragraph of the letter, translated 
by Wilson, is of particular interest: 

‘In 1938, in the month of December, after getting my feet frozen, I was sent 
as an invalid to the invalid camp, which was twenty-three kilometres from the 
town of Magadan, where I met some of the people from the Moscow group, 
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political and historical faith.** Prince Myshkin’s words, then, certainly 
summarize the full meaning of Dostoevsky’s ideological beliefs: 


“Atheism merely preaches a negation, but Catholicism goes 
further: it preaches a distorted Christ, a Christ calumniated and 
defamed by it, the opposite of Christ! It preaches Antichrist . . . 
Roman Catholicism believes that the Church cannot exist on 
earth without universal temporal power, and cries: Non possu- 
mus! In my opinion, Roman Catholicism isn’t even a religion, 
but most decidedly a continuation of the Holy Roman Empire, 
and everything in it is subordinated to that idea, beginning with 
faith. The Pope seized the earth, an earthly throne and took up 
the sword; and since then everything has gone on the same way, 
except they've added lies, fraud, deceit, fanaticism, wickedness. 
They have trifled with the most sacred, truthful, innocent, ardent 
feelings of the people, have bartered it all for money, for tem- 
poral power. And isn’t this the teaching of Antichrist? And it 
did come from them, from Roman Catholicism itself! Atheism 
originated first of all with them: how could they believe in them- 
selves? It gained ground because of abhorrence of them: it is 
the child of their lives and their spiritual impotence.’ ”*° 


It would be erroneous to accuse Dostoevsky of being either a reli- 
gious fanatic or bigot, for he was too much a man of this world to be 
the first, and only too aware of some of the flaws and weaknesses in 
Orthodoxy to be the second. Unquestionably, Dostoevsky, like the 
great Russian churchman and theologist, Alexis Khomiakov, who had 
concluded that the Russian Church in the nineteenth century was in a 
‘state of paralysis,” was not blind to some of the negative conditions 
prevalent in the Russian Orthodox Church: the predisposition of many 
peasants to superstition; the backward condition of many Orthodox 
clergy; the growing absence of intelligible sermons; the administrative 
intrigues and political partisanship among the higher clergy. But these 
notwithstanding, he came to view the spiritual damage in the Catholic 
Church as ethically and morally irreparable. With his fervent and 
abiding faith in the redemptive supremacy of the goodness and sim- 
plicity of the Russian people, he looked to the future when the Russian 


and they told me that Prince Suyatopolk-Mirsky was then in that camp in the 
hospital barracks. He was violently insane. I several times asked for permission 
to go to the hospital barracks, but this was always refused. At the end of several 
weeks, I was notified by the orderly that Prince Suyatopolk-Mirsky was dead. 
I suppose that this was the end of January 1939 — the exact date I do not re- 
member” (pp. 19-20). 

*5 The Idiot, p. 585. 
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people, in the purity of their Orthodox faith, would fecundate the 
world, and bring about an universal brotherhood, not by the Catholic 
processes of power, or even by the superior cultural nationalism of 
Slavophilism, but by a humane and spiritual longing for the fellow- 
ship of all men abiding by the law of Christ’s Gospel. This brings to 
mind the famous conversation of Shatov and Stavrogin, in The Pos- 
sessed, in which the former very much typifies the potentiality of a 
regenerated Russian, who will ultimately return to the soil that nur- 
tured him and to the faith of his baptism: 


“ “Certainly I'll ask differently.” Nikolay Vsyevolodovitch 
looked coldly at him. ‘I only wanted to know, do you believe 
in God, yourself ?” 


““T believe in Russia. ... I believe in her Orthodoxy. . . . 
I believe in the body of Christ... . I believe that the new ad- 
vent will take place in Russia... . I believe...’ 


“And in God? In God?’ 
“"T . .. I will believe in God.’ ’’*® 


Iii 


“For what else is the strength of the Russian national spirit than 
the aspiration, in its ultimate goal, for universality and all-embracing 
humanitarianism.’** Dostoevsky uttered these words on June 8, 1880, 
during his Pushkin address at the Meeting of the Society of Lovers 
of Russian Literature. This statement not only contains the principal 
criterion that Dostoevsky applied to all phases of life, but also sheds 
light on one of the chief causes of his opposition to Roman Catholicism, 
which he indicted as having flaunted the concept of humble communion 
with the people by stressing legalism, regimentation, and the edicts of 
external authority. He was seeking, almost desperately, one might say, 
for simplicity and for the humility of a ‘‘purer and holier” faith. He 
found either none or very few of these spiritual qualities in the Catholic 
Church. In this respect, it is interesting to note, he was to differ sharply 
with some other nineteenth century figures, such as Peter Chaadaiev, 
the Russian philosopher of history (1794-1856), who condemned Rus- 
sia as backward and primitive, and advised Russians to become part of 
the world-embracing Christian ideal and unity found in Catholicism 
alone, and to adopt the progressive Western ideals of duty, justice, 
law, and order. 


26 Fyodor Dostoevsky, The Possessed, trans. Constance Garnett (New York, 
1936), p. 256. 
21 The Diary of a Writer, pp. 978-979. 
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Dostoevsky’s ideological goal was the spiritual enlightenment of 
man — with the spiritual light illuminating the soul, enlightening the 
heart, guiding the mind, and indicating the moral road of life. ‘This 
carth,” he wrote, “seems to me a purgatory for divine spirits who have 
been assailed by sinful thoughts.’** Certainly, Dostoevsky’s aim should 
by no means be equated with that of the famous Pan-Slav publicist, 
Uvarov, who wanted to return to the absolutism of Russian nationality, 
Orthodoxy, and autocracy. Dostoevsky is basically an idealist and vi- 
sionary, and neither Russian imperialism nor ecclesiastical Caesaro- 
papism was sanctioned by him. Russia’s destiny, he felt, was inex- 
tricably interwoven with the whole world; and to him the genuine Rus- 
sian was a brother of all men — “a universal man,” the idea of which 
captured the imagination of Vladimir Soloviev,”® yet who despite the 
influence and friendship of Dostoevsky, confessed to the inadequacy 
of Christian Orthodoxy and eventually tied Russia’s destiny to gnosti- 
cism and Catholicism, and is often referred to as the father of Russian 
Catholicism. Dostoevsky’s concept of the ideal state, then, was rooted 
in what he termed an “universal all-humanitarian fellowship,” closely 
allied to the contemplative Church of the East. Father Paissy in The 
Brothers Karamazov clearly describes this idea when he says: ‘‘ ‘Under- 
stand the Church is not to be transformed into the State. That is Rome 
and its dream. That is the third temptation of the devil. On the con- 
trary, the State is transformed into the Church, will ascend and become 
a Church over the whole world — which is the complete opposite of 
Ultramontanism and Rome, and your interpretation, and is only the 
glorious destiny ordained for the Orthodox Church. This star will arise 
in the east.’ ’’%° 


Throughout his works, Dostoevsky stresses the need for one to 
avoid becoming a part of a machine or to be swallowed by the dialectics 
of some Euclidean order of reason; to be reduced to some mathematical 
formula or to become a “keyboard of a piano,” a flunkey of either eccle- 
siasticism or materialistic humanism. Now, this brings us to the 
scheme of the Legend of the Grand Inquisitor as formulated in Ivan 
Karamazov’s much discussed prose-poem, which is that indispensable 
part of Dostoevsky’s work that portrays his Eastern Orthodox eccle- 
siology as opposed to that of the Roman Catholic. The Grand Inquisi- 








*8 Letters of Fyodor Michailovitch Dostoevsky, p. 3. 

*° For an excellent study that considers the influence and contributions of 
Russian Christian writers, see Nicolas Zernov, Three Russian Prophets: Kho- 
miakov, Dostoevsky, Soloviev (London, 1944). 

8° Fyodor Dostoevsky, The Brothers Karamazov, trans. Constance Garnett 
(New York, 1950), p. 75. 
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tor views the Church as an earthly institution and organization to be 
governed according to the principles of necessity and utilitarianism. 
The Grand Inquisitor’s new ecclesiastical super-state is very similar to 
the social state that the nihilist Shigalev, in The Possessed, envisages 
in his “earthly paradise” and “unlimited despotism.” The aged Car- 
dinal expresses his religious principles in artificial, logical, political, 
material forms — which are external and utilitarian. Reason, intellect, 
material necessity of law, and authority are to him the supreme, un- 
assailable truths of faith and of life. 


There are, of course, a variety of analyses concerning the meaning 
of the Legend. Prominent among these are those formulated by the 
enigmatic Nicholas Berdyaev in his well-known work, Dostoevsky, and 
by the distinguished Catholic theologian, Romano Guardini, in his 
celebrated study of Dostoevsky, Religidese Gestalten in Dostojewskijs 
Werk, which, except for a few chapters, has not yet been translated 
into English. Berdyaev views the Legend as more an attack on godless 
and materialistic socialism than on Roman Catholic theocracy.** Guar- 
dini, who interprets the Legend of the Grand Inquisitor on an universal 
Jevel, interestingly but almost apologetically, says it is not only the 
story of Ivan Karamazov and his family, but also, and mainly, the story 
of man and the human family. He concludes: ‘“What happens to this 
family, happens to all! And in this trial ... who then is the accused? 
It is man. And who is the accuser? Man. Who is the defence attorney, 
who is the witness, and finally, who is the judge? — it is man each time. 
What happens is what must happen when men set themselves up as 
judges: judicial error.”** In addition, it should be noted that for Ber- 
dyaev the Christ of the Legend represents the authentic image of Christ, 
while for Guardini, He is a ‘False Christ’’ — the “notional product” 
of Ivan’s belief. Guardini is especially critical of Dostoevsky’s concep- 
tion of human life, since he claims it has little or no contact “‘with the 
middle level which the feet of men touch, that of the everyday aver- 
age.” ‘This domain,” Guardini continues, “also forms an essential 
aspect of the Christian fact as an historical reality: the Church. By 
essence she is the Church of all, not only of exceptional beings; the 
Church of the ordinary, and not only of the heroic hours of life.”** 


31 See Berdyaev, Chapter VIII, pp. 188 ff. 


32 English translations of chapters from Guardini's ns Gestalten in 
Dostojewskis Werk (Munich, Germany, 1951) have appeared in Cross Currents, 





a liberal Roman Catholic quarterly. The above quotation is taken from ‘The 
Legend of the Grand Inquisitor,” translated by Sally S. Cunneen, Fall, 1952, 
p. 84. 


83 [bid., p. 63. 
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However, Guardini misses the important fact that what Dostoevsky 
uncompromisingly rejects is the Roman Catholic system of superroga- 
tory works, since he believes that good works must be done not for 
profit, but as an expression of genuine love. This is a kind of perfect, 
selfless love that is free of utilitarian concern, and is an integral aspect 
of the contemplative, metaphysical Church of the East as contrasted 
with the Church of the West. As seen in the Legend, the Grand In- 
quisitor’s main concern is with man’s earthly happiness and satisfac- 
tion of the human desire for bread. “ “No science will give them bread 
so long as they remain free,’ he says.** He is concerned, consequently, 
with the visible aspects of the Church: the externalities of material 
necessity and rational analyses of faith, and he symbolizes the great 
gulf that exists between the visible and the invisible Church, since he 
cannot and will not accept the concept of the Holy Spirit and Christ 
Himself dwelling in both the visible (earthly) and invisible (eternal) 
Church, effecting a perfect harmony of the earthly and the heavenly, 
the human and the divine. The Cardinal, as the symbolic agent of the 
Catholic emphasis on the institution of human and external monuments, 
which are exterior to the human personality, rejects Christ as a hinder- 
ing force to the goal of ‘‘an unanimous and harmonious ant-heap.” 


A Christocentric thinker, rather than a Christocentric poet, Dosto- 
evsky constantly contrasts the total joy of living, within the organic 
unity of the Church, with that of submitting one’s liberty and con- 
science to something outside of one’s self, in exchange for security and 
the promise of salvation. He sees no barrier existing between the in- 
visible and the visible aspects of the Church. His is an unalloyed Ortho- 
dox conception of the nature of the Church, which Frank Gavin ex- 
presses so well in the following words: “As invisible she is the bearer 
of divine gifts and powers, and is engaged in transforming mankind 
into the kingdom of God. As visible, she is constituted of men profess- 
ing a common faith, observing common customs, and using visible 
means of Grace.”** In the Legend, the figure of Christ exerts voluntary 
obedience, though He “only appears and passes on.” In all His hu- 
mility, He compels people to have intuitive faith in Him, not through 
external compulsion, but reverent love. Christ does not, in striking 
contrast to the Grand Inquisitor, dictate, command, judge, or condemn; 
He has no recourse to outside authority; He has come once again in 
human form to dwell among men, at a time when heretics were being 
burned in sixteenth century Seville. “The sun of love burns in His 


34 The Brothers Karamazov, p. 300. 
%5 Frank Gavin, Some Aspects of Contemporary Greek Orthodox Thought 
(Milwaukee and New York, 1923), p. 241. 
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heart, light and power shine from His eyes, and their radiance, shed 
on the people, stirs their hearts with responsive love.’’*° 


The aged Cardinal refuses to seek redemption. He cannot believe 
because his faith is prone entirely to a sort of superintellectualized 
ecclesiasticism, and he subjects intuitive faith and mystical contempla- 
tion to critical understanding, to logic, syllogistics, dialectics. Even 
when Christ silently kisses the “bloodless aged lips” of the old man — 
in effect a supreme act of love and pity, of selflessness and humility — 
and the kiss glows in his heart, the Cardinal still adheres to his idea. 
He embodies, then, the slave of matter who yields to necessity; he repre- 
sents Roman Catholic rationalism in materialistic form. His earthly 
kingdom is a finite one, and its peculiar earthliness is refined rationally 
and bolstered materially by the power of political organization and 
law: “ “We took from him Rome and the sword of Caesar,” he says, 
“and proclaimed ourselves sole rulers of the earth... .’’’** The Car- 
dinal is clearly the embodiment of Dostoevsky’s attack on the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy’s efforts to achieve unity not by genuine, selfless 
love, but by rationalism and juridical concern for external things and 
happiness. “ “We have corrected Thy work and have founded it upon 
miracle, mystery and authority.'’’** Possessing the will to power, the 
Grand Inquisitor is, in Dostoevsky’s portrayal, a great /eveling force, 
and unlike Christ Who liberated man, he stresses complete submission 
to authority: ‘He holds out his hand and bids the guards take Him. 
And such is his power, so completely are people cowed into submission 
and trembling obedience to him, that the crowd immediately make way 
for the guards, and in the midst of deathlike silence they lay hands on 
Him and lead Him away.’’*® 


The Legend is, it is true, a polemical exposition of Dostoevsky’s 
uncompromising and inherent Eastern Orthodox concepts that empha- 
size spiritual and individual liberty and organic, selfless love. But the 
Legend is polemical precisely because it is in direct opposition to the 
Roman Catholic emphasis on religious guarantees of salvation and on 
formulas and practices and external matters. Dostoevsky stresses the 
meaningfulness of the choice that must be made between the Orthodox 
way, and its freedom as occasioned by Christ, and the Catholic way, 
and its concept of compulsion as occasioned by the hierarchical desire 
to regulate the universal happiness of man. Dostoevsky does not feel 


36 The Brothers Karamazov, p. 295. 
87 Jbid., p. 305. 

58 Jbid. 

89 Jbid., p. 296. 
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that one must surrender freedom for salvation; in Catholicism, how- 
ever, he observed an unrelenting wish for alleviating man of “the fear- 
ful burden of free choice.” The Grand Inquisitor, thus, caught in the 
helplessness of his cynicism, has no faith in man since ‘““Nothing has 
ever been more unsupportable for a man and a human society than 
freedom.”*° He believes that people will abuse and distort freedom, 
and will achieve nothing but unrest, confusion, unhappiness, and dis- 
aster; people will remain unhappy unless they realize the need to sub- 
mit to external authority. The Cardinal, therefore, personifies the very 
evils that Dostoevsky decried in the Roman Church’s reliance on the 
externals of religiosity, rather than on the organic aspects of genuine 
love and belief, arising out of voluntary will and freedom. The Grand 
Inquisitor is unmistakably the Roman Catholic ecclesiastical paragon of 
external control of faith and the faithful: he appeases the pangs of 
man’s conscience; he defines and, if necessary, redefines faith and moral- 
ity; he bears the burden of man’s sins; he bestows on men the rewards 
of heaven and eternity: ‘‘ ‘Oh, we shall allow them even sin,’ says the 
Cardinal in an impassioned utterance, ‘they are weak and helpless, and 
they will love us like children because we allow them to sin.’ ’’** 


The Cardinal leads a life of negation and repudiation. Once he 
believed in Christ, and belonged to the faithful “elect,” but now he 
refuses to seek redemption: ‘ “We have taken the sword of Caesar,’ 
he says, ‘and in taking it, of course, have rejected Thee and followed 
him.’ ’’*? In this he is similar to the hero of Letters from the Under- 
ground who realized the plight of his dissipation and moral decadence 
but maintained: ‘However, if I am not to be cured, so much the worse 
for me and my evil passions. If my liver is out of order so much the 
worse for my liver.’’** The undergroundling renounced the visible life: 
he turned away from his friends, acquaintances, and all of humanity — 
his was a ‘subterranean life.’”” The Cardinal, on the other hand, has 
renounced not only the visible life, by virtue of his negation of man 
and his freedom, but also the invisible life of the Church, by virtue of 
his abandonment and condemnation of Christ. The undergroundling 
gloried, momentarily, in the assertion of his power over the young 
prostitute Lisa; the Cardinal glories in the fact that he is a martyr to 
the cause of human happiness. Both realize the folly of their negation, 
but will not repent. Both cannot, somehow, love selflessly and gen- 


40 [bid., p. 299. 
41 [bid., p. 307. 
*2 Ibid., p. 306. 
*8 Fyodor Dostoevsky, The Letters from the Underground, trans. C. J. 
Hogarth (New York, 1957), p. 5. 
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uinely, since this would connote a measure of “‘tyrannisation and moral 
ascendancy.” 


Roman Catholicism, for Dostoevsky, was the symbol of the surren- 
der of intuitive and contemplative faith to the demands and dictates 
of an ecclesiastical hierarchy, to the enforced disciplines of organiza- 
tion and authority. To Dostoevsky, thus, Catholicism was nothing more 
than a Latinized Christianity that from the beginning embraced the 
civilizational love of order, practicality, and administration. He was 
especially unwilling to accept the concept of obedience to recognized 
external authority as prerequisite for salvation. For Dostoevsky God 
was not interpreted in the Augustinian framework of a Transcendent 
Deity — the God who dwells outside and not within man and the 
world. He could not fathom the belief or the feeling that God and 
humanity, the indwelling Logos and the external world, the divine and 
the human, were alien to each other. And for this reason, Dostoevsky 
tenaciously adhered to the Eastern Orthodox belief of spiritual vision 
as the basis of all life, of redemption gained by evoking the divine that 
is immanent in all men. In short, he could not comprehend the in- 
capacity, or unwillingness, of the Roman Catholic Church in its belief 
that the spiritual presence of the invisible Christ must be understood 
in terms of and subordination to external ecclesiastical authority and 
organization. 


Hoty Cross 
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THE HIERARCHY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By BISHOP ATHENAGORAS 


According to the Orthodox viewpoint, the historical beginnings of 
the Christian Hierarchy are identical with the inception of the Church. 
History shows that there was no time when the Church was without 
ministry or Diaconia. This ministry was initiated by Christ Himself 
and continued by His Apostles. From among the faithful, members 
of this ministry were elected by the Apostles to continue the saving 
work of Christ. These new members were invested with the authority 
to dispense the Divine Grace and to work for all other matters relative 
to worship and progress and the general welfare of the Christian Com- 
munity. New Testament testimony offers to us enough evidence to 
conclude that the Hierarchy of the Church, as we know it today in its 
threefold form, has been in existence since the beginning. The Bishops, 
the Presbyters, and the Deacons are the members of the Christian 
Hierarchy. St. Paul calls them Ministers of the New Testament and 
members of the fellowship of service.’ 


These three representatives of the ministry have functioned since 
the beginning of the Christian era. Nomenclature, however, varies. 
The names and terms denoting or describing these three offices of the 
Hierarchy are not the same even within the covers of the New Testa- 
ment itself. Nevertheless, the functions are the same as they are wit- 
nessed in the life of the Church. 


The office of the Bishop is clearly distinguishable in the New Testa- 
ment, both as a function and as a name. This Christian high office is 
to be exercised by Christ Himself, Who is the source of the Priesthood 
and sanctification, the great shepherd of the sheep, “the Bishop of our 
souls.”’* Christ transferred his authority to the Apostles and sent them 
to preach. During their lifetime they kept the name of “Apostle.” 
Those, however, whom they ordained and appointed to take charge and 
to replace them in certain localities, like Philippi, Ephesus, Crete, and 
Corinth, were called Epsscopoi or Bishops.* 


1 ]] Corinthians 3:6; 8:4. Colossians 1:23. 

21 Peter 2:25. Hebrews 3:11-12; 13:20. Isaias 60:17. St. Clement, Epistle 
to Corinthians, Migne, P.G., vol. 1, 292-293. 

3 Acts 6:6; 15:22. 
‘Philippians 1:1. Acts 20:28. 
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It seems that the Bishops were selected from among the “Prophets,” 
whose rank was only second to that of the Apostles.° They were called 
prophets because of their gift to preach and to present their radiant 
faith and life to others, often through “‘signs,” and thus make Christian 
truth acceptable and respectable.° Some of these prophets, such as 
Barnabas, Simeon Niger, Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaen, are mentioned 
in the Book of Acts.? Also the Bishops were elected from among the 
“Presbyters,” the assistants of the Apostles in the administration of 
the Church. In many instances they were referred to just after the 
Apostles.* Long before the Christian era their prototype existed in 
the Jewish synagogue. They were the only ordained Jewish officials 
charged with the authority to administer the religious affairs of the 
people. Members of the governing board, the Sanhedrin, were only 
ordained presbyters presided over by the High-Priest. The Priests and 
the Levites, by birth the inheritors of their respective offices, were not 
ordained. The Levites served as sextons only in the Temple of Jeru- 
salem. In order to function as elected Presbyters and take their posi- 
tion in the Sanhedrin the Priests were to be ordained. Once ordained, 
they were presbyters for life. The ordination, called s’mika, conferred 
upon them a special character, which was not repeated in case of pro- 
motion into a more important Sanhedrin. There is no indication that 
a spiritual gift was bestowed upon them at ordination, as is evident in 
the Christian ordination. The functions of the Christian Presbyters 
were those of their prototype of the synagogue, that is, administration 
and teachings; in addition they were charged with the administration 
of the unction as well as the Eucharistic service as we see it in the 
Didache.”” 


According to the Jewish practice, the Apostles ordained their as- 
sistants and called them Presbyters. As such they acquired great pres- 
tige among the members of the Christian Community. For this reason 
their name and office seems to be equivalent to the name and office of 


© j Corinthians 12:28. 

® Acts 11:28; 21:10-12. 

7 Acts 13:1-2. 

8 Acts 14:23; 15:2-6. 

9] Timothy 5:13-14. II Timothy 1:6. See also Burton Scott Easton, ‘Jewish 
and Early Christian Ordination,” Anglican Theological Review, vol. V, 314-316, 
and vol. VI, 284-295. See also M. Gaster, ‘Jewish Ordinations,” Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics, vol. 9, 552-555. 


10 James 6:14. Didache 10:7. 
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the Bishop.’ It is evident then that there was a distinct difference be- 
tween the two offices. In the first place, the difference is seen in the 
practice of the Apostles who always distinguished themselves from the 
Presbyters. ‘““Then the Apostles and the Presbyters with the whole 
Church decided to select representatives.”’* Also, the difference is evi- 
dent in the admonition of St. Paul to Timothy. The Saint tells Timothy 
not only to ordain Presbyters, but also explains how he should deal 
with them: he is to love them and to honor them when they do their 
work properly, and especially when they labor in preaching the Gospel; 
he is to rebuke them when they sin. St. Paul himself gave instructions 
to the Presbyters of Ephesus whom he called “bishops” and shepherds 
of the Church."* Addressing the Presbyters in his Epistle, St. Peter, 
though an Apostle, numbered himself with them, as a co-presbyter, 
perhaps to honor the workers of Christ or to stress the fact that their 
responsibilities are equal to those of his own. Also, Saint John used 
the same title for himself. From these instances, among other things, 
we learn that during the lifetime of the Apostles their representatives 
in the local Churches were called both Presbyters and Bishops. They 
are the so-called Proto-bishops. Later on, however, when the Apostles 
departed, their immediate successors were called Bishops and known 
as Bishops instead of Apostles.”* 


Besides Bishops and Presbyters, the Deacons are also mentioned in 
the New Testament. We must bear in mind that the term “Diaconos” 
in the New Testament signifies first of all those who are members of 
the fellowship of service. St. Paul called himself by this name.*® Sec- 
ondly, the term signifies those of the faithful who were elected to as- 
sist in the welfare of the Christian Community. Among those raised 
in this office were the seven Deacons with Saint Stephanos as their 
leader.*® Later, Timothy and Tychicos were elected from among the 
believers to serve as Deacons, that is, assistants to the Apostles or to 
the Bishops and Presbyters. St. Paul mentions the Deacons of the 
Church of Philippi. Also, he admonishes Timothy how to proceed with 
the ordination of Deacons. The candidates for the office should be 
distinguished by their humility, obedience, and temperance, “holding 


‘! See also St. Irenaeus, Against Heresies 4, 26. George H. Williams, ‘The 
Ministry in the Ante-Nicene Church,” The Ministry in Historical Perspectives, 
ed. H. R. Niebuhr and D. D. Williams (New York, 1957), p. 36. 

12 Acts 15:22. 

‘8 Acts 20:28. I Peter 5:1. 

Acts 20:17-35. C. Androutsos, Aoywatixn (Athens, 1907), pp. 235-236. 
Theodoret, ‘Equyveia eis tiv A’. xQd¢ Tysdteov, 3:1 Migne, P.G., vol 82, 304. 
‘9 Ephesians 3:7. Colossians 1:23. 

16 Acts 6:5-6. 
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the mystery of faith in pure conscience.”’* They should prove all their 
qualities; having done so, they are to be raised to the Deacon's office. 


With this New Testament testimony in mind we may draw the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


1. In its threefold form the Hierarchy of the Christian Church was 
functioning from the beginning of the Christian era. 

2. In the New Testament the variance in nomenclature does not 
prove that the three offices were not functioning, each in its 
specific jurisdictions. 

3. The first Bishops of the Church were the Apostles authorized by 
Christ to do all He had commanded them to do. 

4. The Apostles elected from among the prophets and the pres- 
byters those whom they, together with the faithful, considered 
capable of exercising the apostolic authority. 

5. After their ordination, these elected persons were placed as 
Bishops and as successors of the Apostles to administer the 
various local churches. 

6. Though sometimes called Bishops, the Presbyters were distin- 
guished from the Bishops as the Apostles were distinguished 
from the Presbyters. 

7. All the members of the Hierarchy, as members of the fellowship 
of service, were called “Deacons.” However, the name signifies 
those who were ordained by the Apostles and their successors 
to serve the Church. 


The New Testament variance in terms of the Hierarchical offices 
has caused some to doubt the validity and historicity of the threefold 
Hierarchy. All opposing opinions seem to be directed against the 
Bishop's office, which is considered either as an innovation or as an 
equal to that of the Presbyter. The fact that during the first three 
centuries no Christian author had raised question of the validity of the 
Bishop's office or the historicity of the threefold Hierarchy, proves that 
from the beginning Bishops, Priests, and Deacons were in the service 
of the Church, and that from the beginning the distinction of their 
offices was established. 


In addition to the New Testament, we have ample testimony from 
authoritative historical sources proving that in its threefold character 
Christian Hierarchy was functioning at the end of the first century and 
at the beginning of the second. There are some who consider the Pas- 
toral Epistles, that is, the two epistles to Timothy and the one to Titus, 





17] Timothy 3:8-10. 
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in which the threefold Hierarchy is described,’* as not being genuine 
Pauline documents. Nevertheless, even those who agree with this con- 
tention agree that these documents were written during the last decade 
of the first century (90-98) .” 


Here we must mention again the Epistle of St. Clement, Bishop of 
Rome (A.D. 98), to the Corinthians, in which the first Bishops are seen 
to be appointed and ordained by the Apostles. The author regards the 
Bishop who offers the Holy Eucharist as the High Priest who represents 
Christ. For this reason special ministrations are allotted to the Bishop. 
To the Priests, also, the proper place has been appointed, while to the 
Levites, that is, to the Deacons, ministrations are given. The laymen 
are also bound with ordinances proper for them.” 


Also, we may point out here the testimony of St. Ignatius, Bishop 
of Antioch, who considers the Christian Priesthood as the highest good 
entrusted to man. (‘Iegwotvyn yao éoti 16 xdvtwv ayatov év avbow@xots 
dva6e6yx65). In his epistles, he describes the threefold ministry of the 
Christian Priesthood in a way that leaves no doubt regarding the 
validity and historicity of the office of the Bishop, of the Priest and of 
the Deacon. In a letter addressed to the people of Smyrna, St. Ignatius 
instructs the faithful to be “obedient to the Bishop . . . for where the 
Bishop is there is the Catholic Church.’”** The celebrant of the Holy 
Fucharist is the Bishop. Without his presence, or without his authoriza- 
tion, no one could offer validly the Eucharistic sacrifice or preach the 
Word or baptize or perform the sacrament of Matrimony. Also, the 
relation of the Presbyters and the Deacons to the Bishop and to one 
another is described in significant clarity. He instructs the laymen to 
obey the Deacons, the Deacons to obey the Presbyters, the Presbyters 
to obey the Bishop, the Bishop to obey Christ as Christ obeys the 
Father.” All the faithful are bound to follow the Bishop as Christ 
followed the Father. The Presbyters and Deacons must be respected, 
for they serve according to the command of God. 


The testimony of St. Hippolytus, Bishop of Rome, is of great value; 
because in his writings, and especially in his Apostolic Tradition, he 


18 | Timothy 3:1-7; 3:8-13; 5:17-22. Titus 1:3-9. 

1® Burton Scott Easton, The Pastoral Letters (New York, 1947), pp. 20-21. 
Dom Gregory Dix. ‘The Ministry of the Early Church,” In the Apostolic Min- 
istry, ed. Kenneth E. Kirk (London, 1946), p. 263, note 5. 

* Migne, P.G., vol. 1, 288-289; 293-295; 296-297 and 300. 

*1 Smyrnaeos, Migne, P.G., vol. 5, 853. 

22 Smyrnaeos, ibid., 852. Tralians, ibid, chapter 2, p. 777. Philadelphians, 
ibid., chapter 4, p. 828. Cf. St. Dionysius, MHeei 'Exxdnovonxis ‘Ieeaexias, 
Migne, P.G., vol. 3, 378 and 503. 
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has kept ancient prayers used in the ordination of Bishops, of Priests 
and of Deacons. From the prayer during the ordination of a Bishop 
we have the words: 

. . grant upon this Thy servant whom Thou hast chosen for the 
episcopate [ «bv é€edéEw eis Extoxonive} to feed Thy Holy flock and serve 
as Thy high priest [«xal doytegatevety Low} that he may minister 
blamelessly ...” 

From the prayer during the ordination of a Presbyter are these 
words: 

. look upon this Thy servant and impart to him the spirit of 
grace and counsel that he may share in the Presbyterate and govern 
Thy people in pure heart.” («Kis xgeo6utéguov émdodévta xai Zuxhyoov 
avtov avevpatos yaoitos xail ovp6oviias tod avtihabéotar xal xv6eovav 
tov Aadv Lov év xabagG ti xagdiqr). 


And from the prayer during the ordination of a Deacon we have: 


. grant Thy spirit of grace and earnestness and diligence upon 
this Thy servant whom Thou hast chosen to minister [dStaxoveiv} to 
Thy Church and to bring up that which is offered to Thee by Thine 
ordained high priests, so that ministering blamelessly and in purity he 
may by i 2 good will be found worthy of this exalted office, praising 
Thee . 


How then can one regard as false this first and second century testi- 
mony without denying existence to the Church during this period? 
How would it be possible for anyone to believe that men like St. 
Clement, St. Ignatius, St. Polycarp, St. Irenaeus, and St. Hippolytus 
would ever dare to introduce practices and ordinances that were not 
in agreement with what they had received from the Apostles? How 
could they overrule the Apostolic Tradition in order to establish inno- 
vations without any recorded protest from other churchmen? If An- 
tiquity and Apostolicity were characteristics which were sought by 
Christian thinkers of later time as marks of genuine and true Christian 
doctrine, how would it be possible for the immediate successors of the 
Apostles to overlook and overrule these marks and replace the oral and 
written Apostolic teachings and practices with their own ?** 


Until the middle of the fourth century, no one had raised any doubt 
concerning the validity and antiquity of the Christian Hierarchy. Not 


23 Dom Gregory Dix, The Apostolic Tradition of St. Hippolytus (London, 
1937), pp. 13-17. See also Burton Scott Easton, The Apostolic Tradition of 
Hippolytus (London, 1934), pp. 33-38. 

24St. Vincent of Lerins, Commonitorio, ed. Joseph Robinson (Baltimore, 
1947), p. 503. 
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even the ancient heretics questioned its historicity. One by the name 
of Aerius, a presbyter of the Diocese of Sebastia in Pontus, is the first 
one recorded in history who questioned the authority of the Bishop's 
office. Aerius, though a presbyter, declared himself equal to his Bishop, 
who was Eustathius. Now Aerius and Eustathius were friends, living 
together for many years as monks in a monastery. When Eustathius 
was elevated to the Bishop's office, he ordained Aerius and placed him 
as a priest in charge of the asylum of the Diocese, where many suffer- 
ing people took refuge. This information comes to us from St. Epi- 
phanius, Bishop of Constantia in Cyprus. In Panarium, a book where 
all heretical anti-Christian theories are refuted, St. Epiphanius states 
that Aerius, envying Eustathius, revolted against him and went about 
spreading bad news against his character and administration. The 
motive, however, behind this revolt was made evident when he tried 
to convince his friends that no difference whatsoever existed betweett a 
Bishop and a Priest. His argument was based upon the New Testament 
variance of terms. He argued that “the Priest differs from the Bishop 
in nothing. It is the same order, honor and office. The Bishop ordains, 
but the Priest ordains, too. The Bishop baptizes; the Priest does like- 
wise. The Bishop offers the Divine Worship; the Priest does the same. 
The Bishop sits on the throne; the Priest too.” All these, St. Epiphanius 
observes, were said because of envy. “For how is it possible to equate 
the Bishop with the Priest? The Bishop's office generates fathers, while 
the Priest's office generates, through baptism, children to the Church.”** 


During the 16th century, when the Protestant movement was or- 
ganized, the attack against the Hierarchy of the Church was renewed. 
Martin Luther, his predecessors, and successors revolted against the 
despotism that the Roman Pontiffs exercised upon Western Christen- 
dom. Being impatient and disgusted with the duplicity shown in the 
life and practices of the Roman Bishops and Priests, and being hungry 
and thirsty for freedom which was absent in the Western Church, even 
before its separation from the Mother Eastern Church, in 1054, and 
considering the Roman Hierarchy as responsible for all the anomalous 
conditions characterizing the religious life of their time, the Protestant 
leaders declared themselves free and set themselves against the ruling 
prelates of the Western Church. The Christian Hierarchy was de- 
nounced as unnecessary to the religious life, as anti-Christian and un- 
biblical. All these extremities were caused by the innovations and 
despotic attitudes of the Roman Church and resulted in what the Prot- 
estant groups today confess as their faith and order. 


*5 St. Epiphanius, Kata Aigéoewv, Migne, P.G., vol. 42, 508. 
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Priesthood, as it was exercised by the Apostles and all the members 
of the Fellowship of Service (Kowovia Avaxovias), since the beginning 
of the Christian Church, both in the East and in the West, does not 
function among the Protestant groups. The names of the three offices 
of the Christian Hierarchy seem to be retained by some groups, but 
without their specific functions. They merely appoint ministers named 
Presbyters and Bishops. Sometimes these ministers or preachers are 
ordained by others who were also appointed and named by the con- 
gregation. Since Apostolic succession was discarded as useless and 
meaningless, the Protestants of today, as those of yesterday, place the 
whole meaning of the ministry in the educational operation and ap- 
pointment of their preachers. It is then evident that the gift of the 
Priesthood is absent from Protestantism, and consequently the services 
which they call sacraments have no relation or resemblance to the sacra- 
ments of the Orthodox Church. 


It is worth noticing that among the Protestant groups only the An- 
glican Episcopalian Communion claims to have valid Priesthood, func- 
tioning in its threefold hierarchical character. Its validity for the Ortho- 
dox Church is still a question debated by scholars who disagree. Never- 
theless, the Church has spoken locally and therefore unofficially. The 
meaning of her judgment on the Anglican Orders will receive official 
sanction only in a Pan-Orthodox Ecumenical Council. For the time 
being the Anglican Priesthood is considered by the Orthodox only by 
dispensation (xat’ oixovopiav), or only partially valid. 


In the Roman Church the Christian Hierarchy is retained. The of- 
fice of the Deacon does not, however, seem to function any more; for 
Deacons never appear to serve in any of the Roman Church services. 
Only Bishops and Priests participate in the administration of the sacra- 
ments, in preaching and teaching. The question of Apostolic Succession 
is greatly valued by the Roman Church and is considered as sine quae 
non for the validity of the Priesthood and consequently for the efficacy 
of the sacraments. The only thing that we may add here too is that 
Apostolic Succession, in order to be real and true, must contain two ele- 
ments. The one is High Priesthood (’Agytegateia), which links the 
Bishop by the unbroken chain of ordinations with the Apostles. The 
other is Apostolic Doctrine (’Axootohixn Aidacxahia), which identifies 
the Bishop's faith and teaching with that of his predecessors and the 
Apostles. While the first element seems to be considered by the Ortho- 
dox Church as present in the Roman Catholic Priesthood, the second 
is missing. Unfortunately, it is a fact that in this Church the Apostolic 
teaching gave place to theories and dogmas that are far away from 
the Apostolic faith and doctrine. If St. Peter, St. John, and St. James 
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could speak and pass judgment upon the body of the Roman Catholic 
doctrines, they would have to express their abhorrence rather than their 
agreement. How could they accept the theory that the Pope is the 
Bishop of Bishops or the Apostle of Apostles; that he is infallible when 
exercising his duties as pastor and teacher; that there is a purgatory; 
that the Blessed Virgin Mary was conceived and born without original 
sin; that laymen are not permitted to receive Holy Communion in its 
two species; that salvation is conditioned by the acceptance of the new 
dogmas pronounced by the Pope?*® These items and others bear no 
Apostolic characteristics, because the seal of antiquity is absent from 
them. On account of these innovations and irregularities in doctrinal 
definitions, the question of the validity of the Roman Catholic Priest- 
hood needs revaluation and re-examination. 


Hoty Cross 
GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


*6 Bishop Athenagoras Kokkinakis and J. Francis Cardinal McIntyre, Con- 
temporary Eastern Orthodox and Roman Catholic Communications (San Fran- 
cisco, 1947), pp. 20-22. 


THE VALIDITY OF THE ANGLICAN ORDERS 
ACCORDING TO THE CANON LAW 
OF THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 


By THE VERY REV. JEROME COTSONIS 


{The following section of Rev. Cotsonis’ article concludes his study 
relating to the validity of the Anglican Orders.—Ep.} 


On examining the possibility of recognizing the validity of the 
Sacred Orders of a heterodox Church, it is usually examined whether 
Apostolic succession has been maintained in that Church; whether it 
recognizes Orders as a Sacrament, etc. Of course, these prerequisites 
are indispensable as a relevant Canon of Basil the Great points out.’ 
Beyond that, however, it has to be investigated whether it is possible 
to recognize in principle the validity of a heterodox Church’s Orders 
per se. Therefore, in this case, too, in order to ascertain the possibility 
of the validity of the Anglican Orders per se, it must first of all be in- 
vestigated whether and to what extent the Orders of the heterodox can 
be recognized. 


There are three Canons expressly referring to the question of the 
validity of heterodox Orders, which have been confirmed by the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council and are therefore of universal validity, and what 
they stipulate constitutes an “exactness.” These Canons are the First 
of the Council of Carthage and the 45th and the 47th of the Holy 
Apostles. 


Of these, the First of the Council of Carthage asks the following 
question with regard to the Baptism administered by the heterodox: 
“How is it possible for one to cleanse and consecrate the water on 
whom there is no Holy Spirit ?’’? In other words, according to this holy 
Canon, not only is the heterodox clergyman not considered as such 
but also as unbaptized. 


The fact that this holy Canon does not consider the heterodox 
clergymen to be valid priests may be shown by the context in which 


1 Canon Ist (RP, IV, 90-91). 

2 RP, III, 3. See also the Constitutiones Apostolorum, VI, 15, 3 (Funk, 337, 
19): “These are however not priests.” See also the Statuta Ecclesiae antiqua 
(edit. Bruns, I, p. 148), Canon LXX and Symeon: of. Thessalonica, ‘Answers 
to Gabriel the Pentapolitan,”’ Questions 10-13 (PG, 155, 861). 
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it is asked: “How is it possible for one to pray for the baptized when 
he is not a priest but a profaner and a sinner?’’* 


Thus both of the aforementioned Canons of the Holy Apostles im- 
pose the punishment of deposition on those Orthodox clergymen who 
recognize, even indirectly, the validity of heterodox Orders.* Thus, the 
45th Canon imposes the punishment of deposition on clergymen who 
permit the heterodox “to act as clergymen.’ That is to say, if an 
Orthodox clergyman, recognizing the Orders of the heterodox, permits 
them to act in any function which pertains only to those whose Orders 
are valid, he must be then deposed, for as an official Greek Orthodox 
canonist, Aristenos, puts it, such a clergyman participates in the act 
of “considering them [the heretics} to be clergymen.’ 


On the other hand, the 47th Canon of the Holy Apostles imposes 
the same punishment on the bishops or the presbyters who by recogniz- 
ing the Baptism of heretics as valid, “do not distinguish between priests 
and false-priests.”” That is to say, this Canon by considering every 
function of the heterodox priests to be invalid, characterizes the Bap- 
tism performed by them to be invalid, too. The priest who would 
dare to accept as valid any Baptism performed by a heterodox clergy- 
man would signify that he takes him for a canonical clergyman and 
therefore reveals himself as one who confuses the legitimate, true 
priests with the false-priests of the heresies. And so he takes part in 
the act of “mocking at the Cross, and the death of the Lord,” and he 
is therefore to be deposed.” 


To this one might say that the recognition of the validity of the 
Baptism of the heretics is something that happens regularly and in ac- 
cordance with what is directed by the holy Canons, and even by the 
Ecumenical Councils. The objection, however, is not justified, for the 
Baptism performed by such clergymen may be considered valid, as we 
are going to see in an inviolable condition: That the person whose 
Baptism may be recognized as valid either “by economy” or even “by 


3 RP, Ill, 4. Cf. also ibid., 4-5: “The man who goaded by error . . . comes 
to God and looking for a priest, in error, meets a profaner.” 

4 What is noted in the Proceedings of the Council which issued this Canon 
throws light on the matter of the validity of heterodox Orders (RP, III, 8, 9). 
Caecilius Liberarius said: ‘“The ungodly has made use of the priesthood, the 
profaner serves before the altar, the servant of the devil offers a sacrifice unto 
God.”” Nuvatus from Thanuvasileos said: ‘Their clergymen have I counted as 
laymen.’ Nemesianus from Thuvuna said: ‘The chief of them are pseudo- 
Christs and pseudo-prophets.” 

= RP, II, 60. Cf. also K. Armenopoulos, Epitome (PG, 150, 84). 

® RP, II, 60. 

* RP, II, 62. 
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exactness” does not remain in heresy but joins the Orthodox faith. 
Therefore, it is precisely this difference in the evaluation of the hetero- 
dox Baptism (on the one hand, in the case of those who continue to 
remain in the heresy, and on the other, in the case of those who have 
repented and have embraced Orthodoxy) that constitutes an argument 
not for but against the recognition of the validity of the heterodox 
Orders. For if the Orders of the heterodox were in themselves valid, 
it would be impossible to refuse the validity of their Baptism, whether 
after the Baptism they return to Orthodoxy or not. 


The direct disapprobation of the heterodox Orders and the indirect 
one, consisting in the rejection of the validity of all the sacraments per- 
formed by them as it was stated in the previous paragraph, are however 
contradicted by a kind of indirect recognition of the validity of the 
Anglican Orders, through certain acts of the Orthodox churches. 


Thus, the exchange of official letters between the Primates of the 
Orthodox churches, on the one hand, and the heterodox, on the other. 
signifies an indirect recognition of the heterodox Orders on the part of 
the Orthodox Church. 

The Patriarch of Constantinople, Cyril Loucar, wrote as follows 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, George Abbot, addressing him not 
only as a clergyman but as the Primate of an Autocephalous Church: 
“To His Beatitude the Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of . . . 
the Catholic Church of England, George Abbot . . . brother of our 
mediocrity in the Holy Spirit.’’* 

Cyril Loucar’s address might have been considered an unique case 
and moreover an exaggeration, and even a violation of the rules of the 
Church, had not an official correspondence been instituted since the 
time of the Patriarch of Constantinople, Gregory VI, between the Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury and the Church of Constantinople, in which this | 


indirect recognition of the Anglican Orders is observed. For instance, 
in his Letter of September 26, 1869, the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
Gregory VI, addressed the Archbishop of Canterbury as ‘the All-sacred 
Archbishop Metropolitan of Canterbury and Legate of the Christians 
of the Anglican Communion in Britain.”® 


By the end of the nineteenth century, in 1899, the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, Constantine I (1897-1901), officially accepted, among other 


8 See Chrysostom Papadopoulos, “Letter of Cyril Lucaris to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury Abbot” in Nea Sion, Ill (1906), 3-10. Cf. also letter by Enoticos 
in Ecclesia, Il (1925), p. 385, dealing generally with how the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is addressed by the Orthodox; and Carmiris, Orthodoxy and Protes- 
tantism, Athens, vol. I, (1937), 342, note 2. 

® B. Callifronos, Ecclesiastical Bulletin E’ (1871), p. 615. 
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ith. things, the announcement of important events and changes by the mu- 
ero- | tual exchange of official Letters (<Eignviza [gdpupata»), as was sug- 
e to | gested by the Archbishop of Canterbury. In 1903, in conformity with 
1ave this agreement, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Randall, an- 
hent nounced his election as Primate of the Church of England to the Patri- 
dox {| arch of Constantinople, Joachim III. Since then this kind of official 
alid, } correspondence has been invariably kept between the Primates of the 
ther ' two Churches’’ and extended to the Church of Greece since the time 
} of the Archbishop of Athens, Meletios."* 
ee As an indirect recognition not only of the validity of the Anglican 
ever | Orders, but also of the Anglican Church as part of the Catholic Church, 
the — one might consider the appointment by the Ecumenical Patriarch of an 
| Official representative to the Archbishop of Canterbury who actually 
Fthe | acts as a Legate (axoxgisoaguos), though he does not officially bear the 
ead } _title."* This was already proposed to the Ecumenical Patriarchate at 
wee the beginning of this century and was first put into effect in 1907, when 
; | Archimandrite C. Pagonis was appointed as official representative of 
lows | the Patriarch of Constantinople. This office was later held by the 


om Metropolitan of Thyateira, Germanos, until his death, and then by the 





urch: | present Archbishop of Thyateira, Athenagoras.’* 

Pe | As an indirect recognition of the Anglican Orders, one might also 

E our consider the oral or written addresses to bishops. When, for instance, 
' one Orthodox clergyman addresses an Anglican as “The Most Rev- 

ors (ond Archbishop and Chief Hierarch of all England, our much beloved 

: ’ } and much desired brother in Christ our God,” and signs as his “dear 

Arch: | __ 

h this | 1 Cf, J. Carmiris, OP, 342 and 346, note 2. Cf. also Ecclesia, II (1925), 

tance, 386. On the election of Photius Patriarch of Constantinople, letters were sent 

nople, } for the first time by the other autocephalous Archbishops of the Church of Eng- 


sacred land, that is, of York, Scotland, Armagh, and Dublin. Cf. Orthodoxia, IV 
‘stians } (1929), 490-492. In the time of Maximus, Patriarch of Constantinople, the 

President of the Synod of Old Catholics in Switzerland was added. Cf. Ortho- 
doxia, XXI (1929), 116, 131-132; and XXIV (1946), 56-57. 

11 Cf. Ecclesia, II (1925, 386. For exchange of Letters on elections or 
other important events between the Archbishop of Athens and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Archbishop of Upsalla, the President of the Protestant Epis- 
ibishop | copal Church in America and the President of the German Evangelical Church, 
noticos | see Ecclesia, XVII (1939), 35, 42-43; XVIII (1940), 211; XXVIII (1949), 
hop of 313 f.; XXXIII (1956), 190, 192, 234-235, 329,330. 
siieea 12 Cf. Orthodoxia, XI (1936), 16, note 2. 

13 Cf. Carmiris, OP, 346, note 2. 
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brother in Christ,”’* it means that the one addressed is recognized as 
a Hierarch and even as Chief Hierarch of a Church.” 


Lastly, the award of honorary distinctions to heterodox clergymen 
also constitutes an indirect recognition of their Orders. For instance, 
when the Locum Tenens of the Ecumenical Throne, the Metropolitan 
of Proussa, Dorotheos, during his visit to London in 1921, awarded to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in a special ceremony and in behalf of 
the Holy Synod of the Patriarchate of Constantinople the «<éyxdimovo, 
bearing the insignia of the Patriarchal Throne, which had adorned 
the bosom of the Patriarch Joachim III and of four other Patriarchs,’® 
it was officially recognized that the person honored by such an eccle- 
siastical distinction was considered at least a bishop. 


Likewise, when on Easter, 1923, Reverend F. Borough received the 
Cross of Chief-Presbyter from the hands of the Ecumenical Patriarch," 
and when in 1926 the same distinction was awarded to Canon J. A. 
Douglas by the Russian Holy Synod of Carlowitz,* and when in Sep- 
tember, 1929, the insignia of the Orthodox Chief-Presbyter’® was given 
to the Reverend G. Fynes Clinton by the Patriarch of Serbia, all these 
acts meant no less than an indirect recognition of the Orders of at least 
those who were thus honored.”° 


14 Cf. Orthodoxia, IV (1929), 176-177. Answer of Basil, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, to the letter of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Cosmo Lang, an- 
nouncing his election. See also answers of the Patriarchs Photius, sbid., pp. 
490-492; Benjamin, tbid., XI (1936), 117; Maximus, ibid., XI (1946), 112, 
129-130; and Athenagoras, ibid.. XIV (1949), 55-56. 

15 Cf. ‘The Union of the Churches,” Vol. II, 44, p. 702, and 45, p. 721. 

16 J. A. Douglas, The Relations of the Anglican Churches with the Eastern- 
Orthodox, especially in regard to Anglican Orders, London, 1921, p. 42, note 1 
(hereinafter referred to as JAD). 

17 Anglican and Eastern Churches Association, 7th Report, p. 1 (hereinafter 
A.E.C.A.). 

18 Christian East, VII (1926), 174. 

19 4.E.C.A., 7th Report, p. 12. 

20 Cf. also Papers of the Russo-Greek Committee, No. 1, Report of the Joint 
Committee on Communication with the Russo-Greek Church, Presented to the 
General Convention, Baltimore, Oct., 1871, Privately printed, 1872, p. 9. Cf. 
Conference of Bishops of the Anglican Communion, held at Lambeth Palace, 
July 5 to August 7, 1920, p. 147, Statement of the Subcommittee on the Rela- 
tions and Union with Episcopal Churches submitted to the Lambeth Conference 
of the year 1920, where mention is made of the visits of Archbishops of the 
Orthodox Church to Anglican Conferences and also of visits of the Bishops of 
London, Gibraltar and Harrisburg to Orthodox countries and their presence at 
Orthodox services. Mention is made of the letter of the Locum Tenens of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate which was sent to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Cf. 
also JAD, pp. 42-43, note 1. 
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as The conclusion of the present study is evident: While there can be 
} no question of an express recognition, either ‘“‘by exactness” or “by 
en economy,” on the part of the Orthodox Church of the validity of the 
ce, | Orders of all the heterodox generally and especially of the Anglican, 
an | nevertheless, through certain acts of some of the Autocephalous Ortho- 
to | dox Churches, a sort of indirect and tacit recognition has been ad- 
of ) mitted chiefly in respect to the Anglican Orders. 
ne This recognition, however, cannot be supported by the Canon Law 


ie | of the Orthodox Church either ‘by exactness’ or “by economy.” It is, 
therefore, impossible that this tacit recognition of the Anglican Orders 


ae | may be considered canonical, and for this reason it has never had the 
! results which ought to have a canonical recognition of the validity of 
the the Orders of a heterodox Church. 
hb? } * ok OK 
A. | 
ep- | The problem of recognizing the validity of the Orders of Anglicans 
ven in case they join the Orthodox Church presents quite a different aspect 
ese =6,_~=—s from the viewpoint of the Canon Law of the Orthodox Church.?’ Most 
east of the Orthodox Autocephalous Churches have already given the an- 
swer. But is this answer supported by the provisions of the Canon Law 
and is it given “by exactness” or ‘by economy” ? 
Con- | To find an answer as to such a possibility according to the Canon 
an- Law of the Orthodox Church, one has to look generally for the canoni- 
it cal aspect on the recognition of the validity of the Sacraments of the 
: heterodox joining the Orthodox Church, and also on the canonical 
1. aspect on the recognition of the validity of the Orders of the heterodox 


tern- clergymen. In this case, the conclusion with regard to the Anglican 
ote 1 Orders will be reached by itself, provided that the said Orders fulfil 
the conditions on which the Orders of the other heterodox are being 


after examined.”* 
Joint line The dogmatic and historical aspects of the matter have already been suf- 
: hciently investigated, so the present study is not going to deal with these aspects. 
Cf. The reader is referred to relevant studies already published. See Francis Clark, 
Pwo S.J., Anglican Orders and Defect of Intention, London, 1956; Anthony A. 
Rela. Stephenson, S.J., Anglic an Orders, The Theology, The Gregory Dix Argument, 
ma) he Ordinal of 15 52, Dr. Mascal! s View, London, 1956; a new edition of Dom 
f the | Gregory Dix's book, The Question of Anglican Orders, has been issued recently 
ps off | 2 the U.S. by Morehouse-Gorham. For a short history of the Anglican Ordina- 
cn ae tions see the contribution of Prof. G. Florovsky in A History of the Ecumenical 
f the Move ment, 1517-1948, edit. by Ruth Rouse and Stephen Charles Neil, “The 
, Orthodox Churches and the Ecumenical Movement Prior to 1910,"’ pp. 210-213 
. & 4 > PI om 


*° Here research was made from an historical standpoint as to whether the 
Apostolic succession has been kept by the Anglican hierarchy; and from a dog- 
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Although this question is one of those which have been widely dealt 
with in Orthodox studies, it is necessary that some points of basic im- 
portance should be re-examined. For instance, it is commonly believed 
that the practice of the Orthodox Church concerning the question of 
the recognition of the validity of the heterodox Sacraments, especially 
of Baptism and Orders, is untenable and not in harmony with what 
the same Church theoretically directs.** It is also believed that in ap- 
praising the validity of the Sacraments of the heterodox converted to 
Orthodoxy, the degree of their deviation from the Orthodox faith is 
taken into consideration, and that the Sacraments of those who present 
minor dogmatic errors, or who are only schismatic, are recognized as 
valid while the Sacraments of those that greatly err are rejected as 
invalid.** 

The idea that the Sacraments of those who present serious dogmatic 
errors are rejected as invalid may easily be proved as not being in 
agreement with the content of the holy Canons relevant to the admit- 
tance of the heterodox into Orthodoxy, since, for example, the Baptism 
of the Arians and the Macedonians, who were of the gravest and most 
dangerous heretics, was considered as valid and that “by exactness.’ 
So also were the Baptism and the Confirmation of the Nestorians and 
the Eutychianists,?* whose errors in the dogmas were equally serious 
and the dangers they presented to the Church equally grave. 


The idea, however, that the practice of the Orthodox Church con- 
cerning the question of the recognition of the validity of the heterodox 
Sacraments, especially of Baptism and Orders, is untenable and not in 


matic standpoint, whether the Anglicans consider Holy Orders as a Sacrament, 
in the sense in which it is understood by the Orthodox Church. 

*8 Cf. Androutsos, Dogmatics, p. 306. 

*4 Cf. Milash-Apostolopoulos, pp. 402-403; J. Carmiris, Records, pp. 972 ff. 
See also D. Petracacos, Remarks on the Validity of Orders in Dealing with 
Canon Law, Athens, 1943, p. 12. An extract from the Proceedings of the Mos- 
cow Conference in 1661-1667 in W. Palmer's Dissertations on Subjects Relating 
to the Orthodox or Eastern-Catholic Communion, London, 1853, p. 192: “And 
this Latin heresy . . . respecting the procession of the HOLY GHOST is ex- 
ceeded in gravity both by the Arian heresy and by the Macedonian. For the 
Arians do not confess the SON of GOD to be one substance with the FATHER 
and the HOLY GHOST, but say that He was made and created; while the Mace- 
donians separate the HOLY GHOST from the FATHER and the SON, and 
make Him a servant.” 


25 See the 95th Canon of the 6th Ecumenical Council (RP, II, 530), where 
also recognized is the Baptism of the Navatians, the so-called Cathari, the Aris- 
teroi, the Quadradeciments or Tetradites and Apollinarians. 

* By the same Canon (7bid., 531) in which the Baptism and Confirmation 
of the Severians was recognized as valid. 
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harmony with what the same Church theoretically directs, has to be 
more closely examined in order to prove whether it is well grounded 
or not. 


It seems that this idea came from the identification of the terms 
“exactness” with strictness and “economy” with leniency. This identi- 
fication, however, has no canonical basis and, therefore, it cannot be 
considered to be correct in a canonical sense. According to the Canon 
Law of the Orthodox Church, what has been decreed by the Ecumeni- 
cal Councils constitutes the “exactness” generally accepted throughout 
Orthodoxy.” This may be either more strict or lenient according to 
what has been directed “by economy,” that is, by deviation from “‘exact- 
ness” duly decided. Along with the “exactness,” generally accepted 
throughout Orthodoxy, there is what is “by exactness,” decided in each 
or some of the Autocephalous Churches on questions on which there is 
no universally established “exactness”; and any deviation from what is 
by particular “exactness” accepted, constitutes a particular “economy.” 


For instance, on the question of the admission of the heterodox, 
what was determined by Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils constitutes 
the generally accepted “exactness” and any duly decided deviation from 
it, either towards leniency or towards strictness, constitutes an “econ- 
omy.” But the Ecumenical Councils have not prescribed the way of 
admission of the heterodox who appeared after them. Consequently, 
there is no universally accepted “exactness” on this matter, but only 
the one determined by each of the Autocephalous Churches, in par- 
ticular, and which may be revoked by another similar Decree, in which 
case this later Decree will be the ‘‘exactness” whether it is more lenient 
or strict than the former. The deviation from what holds to be good 
“by exactness” in each particular Church constitutes an “economy.” 


To make the matter clearer, let us take as an example the question of 
the validity of the Roman Catholic Baptism. On this there could have 
been no Decree of an Ecumenical Council, and therefore there is no 
universally accepted “exactness.” So the latter may vary according to 
what is accepted in one Autocephalous Church or the other. Likewise, 
what was valid by ‘exactness’ up to a certain period in one Orthodox 
Autocephalous Church may be altered by subsequent Decree of the same 
Church. Thus, for the jurisdiction of the Patriarchate of Constantinople 
and the other three Patriarchates of the East, no joint Decree on this 
matter had been issued until 1484, and, therefore, for the period afore- 
mentioned there could be no question of “exactness” or “economy,” 





*7 Cf. J. Cotsonis, Problems of Ecclesiastical Economy, Athens, 1957, pp. 91- 
93 (in Greek, with an English Summary). 
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except with reference to what particularly was acceptable.** Since 1484, 
however, following a Decree of a local Council in Constantinople, in 
which there were present, besides the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
Symeon of Trebizond, the Patriarchs Gregory of Alexandria, Dorotheos 
of Antioch, and Joachim of Jerusalem, it was decided that for the juris- 
diction of the four Patriarchates of the East, Roman Catholics joining 
the Orthodox Church would be accepted “by exactness” on being 
anointed by the Holy Chrism and presenting a Confession of Faith.” 
Therefore, an “economy” for the jurisdiction of these four Patriarchates 
would be duly decided upon more lenient or stricter deviation from 
this rule of “exactness.” This, then, was acceptable until 1756, when 
by a new Decree of a Council that was held that year, the “exactness” 
for the jurisdiction of the four Patriarchates was decided upon for the 
stricter, it being stipulated that persons coming into Orthodoxy from the 
Roman Catholic Church would be accepted after they had been re- 
baptized.*° 


Thus, with regard to admission into Orthodoxy of the Roman Cath- 
olics, or the Protestants and all the heterodox that appeared after the 
Ecumenical Councils, what was decided by those Ecumenical Councils 
about the heterodox should not be considered as an ‘‘exactness.” Rather 
one should consider what is each time decided by the Orthodox 
Churches in particular, from which a duly decided deviation would 
constitute an “economy.” 


Therefore, since the Orthodox Churches in particular have the pos- 
sibility, on the one hand, of recognizing as valid the Sacraments of the 
heterodox who appeared after the Ecumenical Councils (in case they 
join the Orthodox Church), and on the other, of appointing each for 
the district under her jurisdiction, the ‘‘exactness’”’ valid in this matter 
makes it obvious that each particular Orthodox Church has the right to 
decide upon the validity of the Orders of Anglicans joining the Ortho- 
dox Church. 


* * * 


The holy Canons which deal directly with the validity of the Orders 
of heterodox clergymen joining the Orthodox Church are the 68th of 
the Holy Apostles, the 8th and 19th of the First Ecumenical Council, 
the 8th of the Council of Laodicea, the 9th and 68th of the Council 


28 Cf, Carmiris, Records, p. 981. 
2 Cf. ibid., pp. 981-982. 
89 Cf. ibid., p. 984. 
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THE VALIDITY OF THE ANGLICAN ORDERS 53 
Patriarch of Alexandria. As indirectly referring to this matter may be 
considered all the holy Canons which stipulate what pertains to the 
validity of the Sacraments performed by heretics. 


The 68th Canon of the Holy Apostles rejects the validity of the 
Orders of generally all the heterodox clergymen that happen to join 
the Orthodox Church, considering them to be laymen.** Also, the First 
Ecumenical Council, by its 19th Canon, rejected the validity of the 
Orders of the Iavitavicdvtwv, directing that they should be rebap- 
tized.** With regard to those converted to the Orthodox Church from 
the heresy of the Cathari, the First Ecumenical Council, by its 8th 
Canon,** allowed them to “remain in the clergy” after the laying of 
hands on them (<zergodetovpevow), as long as they gave a written prom- 
ise that they would follow all the dogmas prescribed by the Church. 
And if in the city or town there was no canonical clergyman, those 
who had been converted from the Cathari should be given the vacant 
post. But, if there was already a canonical bishop or presbyter, “the 
bishop of the Church shall hold the bishop’s office. And he who was 
named a bishop by the Cathari shall have the honor of a presbyter, 
except in the case if the bishop considered that he should partake in 
the honor of his name.” In other words, their Orders were recognized 
as valid, but their establishment was not made, nor were they given any 
other rights of honor as long as there was a canonical bishop in the 
town where they had been performing their office as heterodox clergy- 
men. However, the canonical bishop could, if moved by a kindly dis- 
position, either grant some additional bishop’s rights to him who had 
been converted from the heretics, or appoint him as one of his suf- 
fragan bishops («xwgoenioxonos» ). 


According to the 8th Canon of the Council of Laodicea, those who 
return from the heresy of the so-called ®gvy@v (Montanism), though 
they happen to be in their supposed Orders, and even if they are con- 
sidered “the greatest” («éy\oto~) among them,* had to be reordained, 
with even their Baptism being rejected. 


31 RP, II, 87. 

32 Such are considered by Balsamon (RP, II, 161) to be the Manichees, who 
were named so ‘from a certain Paul of Samosata, the son of a Manichee woman, 
called Callinica.’’ Cf. also Hefele, I, 411. 

33 RP, II, 133. 

34 RP, III, 177. Cf. also Hefele, I, 729-730. Zonaras and Balsamon, fol- 
lowed by Hefele, think that the expression, ‘‘even if they be called the greatest 
among them,” means those of the Montanist clergymen “who are above the 
others filling a teacher's rank” (sbid., p. 178). 
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On the contrary, the Council of Carthage made, by its 68th Canon, 
the recognition “by economy” of the validity of the Donatists’ Orders 
and their restoration to the ranks of the clergy dependent upon the 
discretion of the relevant bishop.** The 9th Canon of the same Council 
provided for a special treatment of the Donatist bishops who returned 
to the Catholic Church with the whole of their flock.*® 


On the other hand, by the First Canon of St. Basil the Great, the 
«Eyxgatitow Orders were recognized, since “the brethren around 
Zoinus and Saturninus who belong to that class [that is, the «Eyxgati- 
tat»} we have accepted to the chair of bishops.’** And by the 12th 
Canon of Theophilus, Patriarch of Alexandria, clergymen who were 
converted to Orthodoxy from the heresy of the Cathari were required 
to be reordained.** 


In order to determine what is currently accepted “by exactness” with 
regard to the validity of the heterodox Orders, we must also mention 
certain Decrees of Ecumenical Councils which refer to this subject, 
although they have never been formulated in Canons and do not have 
from a canonical standpoint the same value as the Canons of Ecumeni- 
cal Councils.*® 


Thus, by decision of the First Ecumenical Council, concerning the 
schismatic Meletius of Lycopolis in Egypt, the latter's rank as a bishop 
was recognized, while those who were ordained by him were allowed 
communion with the Church after they had been confirmed by a more 
mystic ordination («pvotimtégg yergotovig») .*° 


85 “According to the option of each catholic bishop and the will of the gov- 
ernor of the church in that place, if this would seem to contribute to the peace 
of the Christians, let them be received again with the same honours.” This was 
prescribed by the Council, ‘for they know that Africa has a great need” (RP, 
III, 478). 

36 Hefele, II, 86; RP, III, 542-543. Cf. Hefele, II, 88, the Sth Canon of 
Eleventh Council of Cartagena, held on June 13, 407 a.p. (Cf. Hefele, II, 87). 
See 117th and 118 Canons of the same Council (RP, III, 571-572), which are 
the 9th and 10th of the 16th Council held at Cartagena by the end of April, 
418 av. (Cf. Hefele, II, 102, 104). 

87 RP, IV, 91. 

SRP, IV, 351. 

39 Milash-Apostolopoulos, 413, and Christophilopoulos, I, 43. 

4 It is quoted by S. Melias, A Collection of the Holy Canons, 1, 1901. Cf. 
Socrates, Eccl. History, 1, 9 (PG, 67, 80-81). About the meaning of the ex- 
Pression <uvotixwtégg xeigotovig>, see Hergenréther, Photius Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. Sein Leben, seine Schriften und das griechische Schisma, Bd Ul, 
Regensburg, 1867, pp. 336-337. Cf. Hefele, I, 338-339. 
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The Third Ecumenical Council decided likewise concerning those 
who came from the heresy of Messalians, that if they were clergymen 
they should remain in the clergy, providing they anathematized their 
doctrine and abode by what the Synod had prescribed.** 


Also the Seventh Ecumenical Council decided to admit to their Sees 
the bishops who came to Orthodoxy from the heresy of the Iconomachs 
from whom they had received their Orders, only after they had sub- 
mitted the relevant libel.* 


In short, on the basis of what has been mentioned thus far, regard- 
ing the validity of the Orders of all heterodox clergymen converted to 
Orthodoxy, the following is a summary of the relevant canonical regu- 
lations: According to the 68th Canon of the Holy Apostles, the Orders 
of generally all the heterodox are considered invalid. So, too, are con- 
sidered the Orders of Pavlicianists according to the 19th Canon of the 
First Ecumenical Council. The Orders of Montanists are considered 
invalid according to the 8th Canon of the Council of Laodicea, and 
those of the “Cathari’’** according to the 12th Canon of Theophilus of 
Alexandria. In contrast, the following Orders are recognized: The 
Novatians,** according to the 8th Canon of the First Ecumenical Coun- 
cil; the Donatists, according to the 9th and 68th Canons of the Council 
of Carthage; and the Engratists, according to the 1st Canon of St. Basil 
the Great. 


Since, however, all these Canons have been confirmed by the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council and are therefore of the same validity, as simul- 
taneously confirmed, there is the question of what should be considered 
valid, and what ‘by exactness” today. In other words, it is asked 
whether what is prescribed by the 68th Canon of the Holy Apostles 
(that the Orders of generally all the heterodox clergymen are invalid) 
should be considered in force as ‘“‘exactness,” or whether the Orders of 


41 Cf. Melias, II, 734. 

42 Cf. Melias, II, 731, 733, 735, 737, 738, 741. 

*3 For the rejection of the Orders of the ‘‘Cathari,” Theophilus, Patriarch of 
Alexandria, calls upon the 8th Canon of the 1st Ecumenical Council (RP, II, 
133). It seems however that the heretics in question are different from those 
dealt with by the 8th Canon of the 1st Ecumenical Council, that is, the schismatic 
Novatians (see C. J. Hefele, I, 393), while here, in the Canon of the Patriarch 
Theophilus, it is perhaps about the Montanists whose Baptism was rejected as 
invalid (see above). Theophilus also understands the word «ze.got_etoupévous» 
of the 8th Canon of the 1st Ecumenical Council to mean re-ordination, but this 
does not agree with the text of the Canon. Cf. also comments on the said Canon 
by Zonaras, Balsamon, and Aristenus, and also the Summary (RP, II, 134-136). 
See also Hefele (sbid., p. 394). 

*4 Novatians (as in the previous note). 
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clergymen coming to Orthodoxy from the heresies of the Novatians, 
the Donatists, the Engratists, the Meletians, Messalians, the Icono- 
machs should be considered valid “by exactness.” 


What is prescribed by the 68th Canon of the Holy Apostles should 
be considered valid “by exactness,” except in the case of heterodox 
clergymen coming from the above mentioned heresies or schisms of 
which the Orders are expressly recognized as valid. As long as the 
68th Canon of the Holy Apostles continues to be valid, any further 
recognition of the validity of the Orders of heterodox clergymen com- 
ing to the Orthodox Church can only be made “by economy,” whether 
these clergymen belong to heresies or schisms existing before the Ecu- 
menical Councils or to the heresies or schisms which appeared after 
them. 


More especially, with regard to the validity of the Orders of cler- 
gymen coming into Orthodoxy from heresies or schisms which appeared 
after the Ecumenical Councils — which practically means the clergy- 
men of the Roman Catholic or Protestant Churches — no special decree 
universally valid in all the Orthodox Churches has been issued. 


It has been supported,*® that what concerns the validity of the 
Orders, especially of clergymen coming into the Orthodx Church from 
the Roman Catholic, has been stipulated by the First Canon of a Coun- 
cil held in Constantinople in the year 879,*° and known as the Council 
of St. Sophia or as the Eighth Ecumenical Council. This, however, is 
not right, for the said holy Canon was meant to settle mutually the 
questions which had arisen between the Eastern and Western Churches 
with regard to their Orders, after the Canonical relations of the two 
Churches were restored, following a temporary breach. The said Canon 
looked particularly to the purpose that the Church of Constantinople 
should recognize the punishments imposed by the Church of Rome 
on her clergymen, and consider as being “under bond, or deposition 
or anathema” those clergymen who had been so punished by the Pope, 
and vice-versa; that the “most holy Pope John and God’s holy Church 
of the Romans” should consider as being ‘‘under excommunication, or 
deposition or anathema” those clergymen who would be so punished 
by the Patriarch of Constantinople. No mention is made in this Canon 
of the heterodox coming into Orthodoxy, nor can it be even by propor- 
tion applied in this respect, since it referred simply to the settle- 
ment of matters between two Churches then of the same faith, which 


45 Cf. Milash-Apostolopoulos, pp. 403-404. 
46 RP, II, 705. In regard to this Council see B. Stephanides, Church History, 
pp. 330-336, and Christophilopoulos, I, 43. 
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THE VALIDITY OF THE ANGLICAN ORDERS 57 
had their Canonical relations broken for about fifteen years (863- 
879). Therefore, this Canon cannot be considered a general Canon 
concerning the settlement of the validity of the Roman Catholic Orders 
“by economy.” 


On the other hand, the decrees of the Patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople** and of the other Patriarchates and Autocephalous Churches, 
concerning heterodox clergymen coming into Orthodoxy from the West- 
ern Churches, refer only to concrete cases.** With regard to the validity 
of the Orders of clergymen coming into the Orthodox Church from 
Protestant Churches, no uniform and generally valid decree of all the 
particular Orthodox Autocephalous Churches has ever been issued, nor 
have any abstract canons of law been prescribed by them concerning 
this matter. 


The only exception to this rule refers to the validity of the Orders 
of clergymen of the Anglican Church joining the Orthodox Church, 
a matter which has been decided upon by almost all the Orthodox 
Churches. 


* * * 


The Church of England “submitted to the senior Orthodox Catholic 
Church by the second half of the last century the petition concerning 
the recognition of the validity of the Anglican Orders, and which be- 
came more persistent after the rejection of the said validity by the 
Roman Church through the Bull of the Pope Leo XIII Apostolicae 
Curae of September 13, 1896, and still more so by the end of the 
first world war.”’* 


47 Cf. M. Theotocas, JEP, pp. 371-374. 


48 See J. Cotsonis, The Canonical Aspect, etc., pp. 177-184. Cf. also J. Car- 
miris, Records, pp. 1002-1003. 

49 J. Carmiris, Records, p. 1026. A full statement of this matter up to 1925 
may be found in the study of the late Archbishop of Athens, Chrysostomos. 
“The Question of the Validity of the Anglican Orders” (reprinted from Nea 
Sion, Jerusalem, 1925). A concise statement reaching up to 1939 may also be 
found in Prof. H. Alivizatos’s memorandum to the Theological Faculty of the 
University of Athens, in May 1939, “The validity of the Orders of the Church 
of England” (in Ecclesia, XVII, 1939, 237-246, 250-263, and 265-270). The 
full text of this memorandum was published separately (Athens, 1940), in 
which “a brief historical review of the Church of England” was added, and 
which was omitted, for the sake of shortness, from the publication of the memo- 
randum in Ecclesia. A very brief statement was written by Dionysius Metro- 
politan of Methymna, Mytilene, entitled ‘“The Orders of the Church of Eng- 
land, an Historical Note,” reprinted from Ecclesiastike Aletheia (Ecclesiastical 
Truth), Mytilene, 1938. The writer declares himself in favor of the recogni- 
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The question now is whether these Decrees of the Orthodox 
Churches constitute a recognition of the validity of the Anglican Or- 
ders, or whether they refer to the validity of the Orders of Anglican 
clergymen joining the Orthodox Church, or at least to the validity of 
the Anglican Orders in the case of a Union of the Church of England 
with the Orthodox Church. This, as was seen above, is of basic im- 
portance from the standpoint of the Canon Law of the Orthodox 
Church. For this reason it is necessary that each of these Decrees should 
be considered separately and that the conclusions of the related research 
should be gathered together. 


Let it be noted, first of all, that the whole question is still under 
discussion. For the Church of Constantinople, which preceded the 
other Orthodox Churches in deciding on this matter, pointed out in a 
relevant letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury that “this was not the 
decision of the entire Orthodox Church; for it was necessary that the 
other Orthodox Churches be found of the same opinion as that of the 
most holy Church of Constantinople.’°® And as was observed by the 
Orthodox Conference in Moscow in 1948, the recognition of the validity 
of the Anglican Orders by the Church of Constantinople and the other 
Orthodox Autocephalous Churches was made dependent “‘on certain 
conditions.”’** 


With regard to each one of these decisions, one should note first 
that the synodic decree of the Church of Constantinople refers to the 
case of the Church of England’s returning to Orthodoxy. For the 
Holy Synod of the Ecumenical Patriarchate “expressed their opinion 


tion (pp. 11-12). To the bibliography quoted by H. Alivizatos and by A. Chris- 
tophilopoulos, II (1954), 153, on the matter of the validity of the Anglican 
Orders, and the relations between our Church and the Church of England, the 
following may be added: Archimandrite Michael Constantinides, the late Greek 
Orthodox Archbishop of North and South America, “The Relations between 
Anglicans and Orthodox,” Athens, 1936 (reprint from Ecclesia); Gennadius, 
Bishop of Helioupolis, Photian Library, pp. 169-218; and Orthodoxia, XXVII 
(1952), 123-126. For texts of the relevant Decrees see J. Carmiris, Records, 
II, 1026-1037. 

50 See J. Carmiris, Records, p. 1031. For the full text of the decree see, 
ibid., pp. 1029-1031, and the relevant ‘Letter of Meletius, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, to the Primate of the Church of England,” sbid., p. 1031. See also 
Alivizatos, The Validity . .., pp. 97-98. Cf. C. Papadopoulos, The Question 
of the Validity of the Anglican Orders, Jerusalem, p. 70. 

51 See J. Carmiris, Records, p. 1036, and Major Portions of the Proceedings 
of the Conference of the Heads of the Autocephalous Orthodox Churches held 
in Moscow, July, 1948, YMCA Press, Paris, 1952, p. 239. 

52 So was the Decree understood to mean by the late C. Papadopoulos, The 
Question of the Validity, etc., p. 70. 
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THE VALIDITY OF THE ANGLICAN ORDERS 59 
in favor of the validity of the Anglican Orders,” but on the grounds 
given for this Decree, it is expressly written that ‘‘the current practice 
of the Church presents no indication that the Orthodox Church has 
ever held in doubt the validity of the Anglican Orders in such a way 
as to denote that in cases of union of the two Churches, reordination of 
the Anglican clergymen should be considered necessary.’’** 


In other words, the recognition of the validity of the Anglican 
Orders by the Church of Constantinople was made for the case of a 
Union of the two Churches, the Orthodox and the Anglican, which in 
terms of the Canon Law of the Orthodox Eastern Church means, that 
in case of a mass admission of the Anglican clergymen into the Ortho- 
dox Church, their reordination will not be required. 


Also, the relevant decision of the Church of Cyprus expressly states 
that it refers to the Anglican clergymen who join the Orthodox Church. 
The text of the statement is as follows: ““Whereas clergymen from these 
Churches [namely the Roman Catholic, the Old Catholic, and the 
Armenian} coming into the bosom of the Orthodox Church are admit- 
ted without reordination, we decide that the self-same thing shall apply 
with regard to those who come from the Anglican Church, intercom- 
munionem {sic}, where one may without distinction receive the Sacra- 
ments from the hands of an Anglican, though one belongs to the Or- 
thodox dogma — being excluded as long as the dogmatic Union of the 
two Churches, the Orthodox and the Anglican, is not achieved.””** 


Likewise, in the Decree of the Church of Alexandria it is noted that 
she ‘‘raises all reservation with regard to the validity of the Anglican 
Orders and recognizes that priests ordained by Anglican Bishop should 
not be reordained when joining the Orthodox Church,” 


With regard to the Decree of the Church of Rumania, the Special 
Committee set up by the Holy Synod unanimously suggested “to the 
Holy Synod the recognition of the validity of the Anglican Orders.” 
However, the Patriarch of Rumania in his letter to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople writes: “Our Holy Synod means that this approval will 
become final only if the supreme authority of the Church of England 
will ratify the conclusions of this delegation,” which held discussions 
with the Rumanian Orthodox “with respect to the sacramental char- 
acter as it is extensively contained in the doctrine of the Orthodox 


°8 See J. Carmiris, Records, p. 1030. 
4 Ibid., p. 1033. 
55 [bid. 
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Church.”** It is true that this Decree and some of the persons who had 
taken part in the said discussions made the recognition of the validity 
of the Anglican Orders dependent upon the acceptance of the Ortho- 
dox doctrine only in certain points and this is not right as the Anglicans 
themselves have admitted.*’ However, the fact still remains that the 
recognition by the Patriarchate of Rumania of the Anglican Orders was 
effected on certain conditions. 


Finally, with regard to the Decrees of the Churches of Greece and 
Russia, these on the one hand were suspensive and, on the other hand, 
were referring rather to the validity of the Anglican Orders per se. For 
the Holy Synod of the Church of Greece, based on the conclusion 
reached after long discussions and study by the Theological Faculty of 
the University of Athens,”* declared that the ‘preparatory study into 
this matter should be referred to the Holy Synod of the Hierarchy of 
the Church of Greece as the competent authority.” With regard to the 
final Decree, the Holy Synod in its answer to the Primate of the Church 
of England pointed out that ‘such a serious matter, like any other sim- 
ilar matter, falls under the competence of the entire Orthodox Church, 
without which no particular Church has the right to express an opinion 
on it.”” (It is more probable that this is referred to the recognition of 
the validity of the Anglican Orders per se.) With regard to solitary 
cases of Anglican clergymen converted to Orthodoxy, the Holy Synod 
of the Church of Greece decided that “as long as it was considered 
meet and expedient they could, after close investigation into the rele- 
vant special conditions, [we] recognize ‘by economy’ the ordination 
of an Anglican joining the Orthodox Church.’’*° 


On the other hand, the Church of Russia, by the relevant Decree of 
the Orthodox Conference in Moscow in 1948, which was signed by 
delegates from the Churches of Antioch, Alexandria, Georgia, Serbia, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Poland, Albania and Czechoslovakia, rightly de- 
clared that ‘‘the question of the recognition of the validity of the Angli- 
can Hierarchy could be examined only in connection with the question 
of the unity of faith and confession between them and the Orthodox 
Church, and that on this question an authentic Act of the Church of 
England should be issued by a Council or Conference of the Anglican 


56 Ibid., p. 1034. 

57 See Chrysostom Papadopoulos, The Question of the Validity, etc., p. 51. 

58 See Ecclesia for the relevant memoranda of the Professors of the Theologi- 
cal Faculty of the University of Athens: H. Alivizatos, XVII (1939), 237-246, 
250-263 and 265-270; D. Balanos (sbid., 270-274); P. Bratsiotis (ibid., 274- 
290); and P. Trempelas (sbid., 291). 

59 Ecclesia, XVII (1930), 315; and J. Carmiris, Records, p. 1035. 
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Communion and subsequently confirmed by the head of the Church of 
England.” In other words, the fact that since a conditio sine qua non 
was required, the coexamination of the problem of the faith of the 
Anglican Church makes plain that the Conference was inclined to refer 
to the validity of the Anglican Orders per se. 


One should consider as an exception to the above the relevant 
Decree of the Church of Jerusalem, expressing no reservation on this 
matter. This, however, seems to be due to deficient formulation of 
the Decree, for it is clear that it was issued in view of the relevant 
Decree of the Church of Constantinople. 


In the light of this brief examination of the Decrees of the Ortho- 
dox Churches on the validity of the Anglican Orders, it appears that 
such Decrees will only be of a provisional character until a Decree of 
the entire Orthodox Church has been issued on this matter, and that 
such Decrees refer to the validity of the Orders, either of Anglican 
clergymen joining the Orthodox Church or of all Anglican clergymen, 
in the case of an eventual Union of the Church of England with the 
Orthodox Church. With regard to the validity of the Anglican Orders 
per se, no favorable Decree has been nor was it possible to have been 
issued, because this question lies in the hands of the Orthodox Church 
as a whole and is combined with the problem of the oneness in 
the faith. 


Therefore, to recognize the Anglican Orders as valid, even in the 
sense, as it was supported, of their being simply in force(«ioyvgd») , 


there ought to be a possibility of recognizing as valid the Sacraments 
of the heterodox per se. 


But this is not possible to happen, for the Church “would not rec- 
ognize them [the Sacraments and the heterodox} as valid in principle,” 
and on the other hand use them as such “‘by economy,” “‘as soon as a 
question of necessity for such use would arise,” for this recognition 
“in principle” is tantamount to the recognition of the heterodox Sacra- 
ments per se which, according to the current provisions of the Canon 
Law of the Orthodox Church, is impossible. 


69 See J. Carmiris, ibid., p. 1036; and Major Portions, etc., p. 239. 
“1 See J. Carmiris, Records, p. 1032. 
62 Cf. H. Alivizatos, The Validity, etc., p. 131: “Our Church... should... 


recognize them [the Anglican Orders} . . . in the sense that the ordination of 
the Anglicans is valid.” Cf. also, ibid., pp. 124-128. 


63 Cf. H. Alivizatos, Economy, p. 76. 
64 Cf, J. Cotsonis, The Canonical Aspect, etc., pp. 59-76. 
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Since, therefore, the Decrees issued to this day by the particular 
Orthodox Churches with respect to the validity of the Anglican Orders 
refer to the validity of the Orders of Anglican clergymen joining the 
Orthodox Church, or to the case of the Union of the Orthodox and the 
Anglican Churches, the canonical consequences of these Decrees are 
obvious. 


First, there cannot be even the slightest assumption that the Angli- 
can clergymen could be used as substitutes for the canonical func- 
tionaries of the Orthodox Church in their sacerdotal or other ministry 
towards the Church's children as it was assumed by the Lambeth Con- 
ference in 1908°° and by the Council of the Anglican Bishops in the 
United States of America,” and as it was proposed by the Anglicans 
to the Metropolitan of Athens, Meletios, and the Delegation which was 
with him through the “Unofficial Programme of Intercommunion of 
the Anglican with the Orthodox Church,” when the said delegation 
visited the United States in 1918, and as it was discussed during the 
debates that took place between Anglicans and Orthodox in 1918, 1920, 
1930, 1931. 


85 See Eirene, I, 6 (1911), p. 16. Extract from the Act of the Lambeth Con- 
ference in 1908: ‘We venture to hope that the use which is already being made, 
in exceptional circumstances of the services of Ministry [that is, by the Ortho- 
dox]} may increase and spread until it shall lead to the diffusion of a more accu- 
rate knowledge and so put an end of the last remaining doubts on their part on 
the subject of the validity of our Orders.” See also Efrene, I, 6 (1911), 23, and 
Conference of Bishops of the Anglican Communion held at Lambeth Palace 
July 27 to August 5, 1908, pp. 173-174, where there is a Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to consider and report upon the Subject of Reunion and Inter- 
communion: (a) Episcopal Churches; (b) Non-Episcopal Churches; (c) Report 
of the Committee on the Unitas Fratrum: “Your Committee are also of opinion 
that in cases where there are large numbers of Orthodox Easterns dwelling 
amongst our people and without spiritual ministrations of their own, as in many 
parts of Canada and of the United States of America, the Bishops more espe- 
cially concerned might be advised to communicate with the Patriarchs or Govern- 
ing Bodies of the Churches concerned, informing them of the facts and saying 
that, in the event of a priest (or priests) being sent to minister to such Orthodox 
Easterns, both the Bishop and his clergy would be glad to extend to him (or 
them) all possible help and sympathy.” 

66 Cf. Eirene, 1, 5 (1910), 20, for information, that the general Convention 
of the Anglican Church had decided to ‘appoint a Committee of the Bishops to 
confer with the Authorities of the different branches of the Eastern-Orthodox 
Church, whose members are resident in this country, with a view to our giving 
such pastoral care to these members as may be in our power.” 

67 Cf. W. C. Emhardt, Unofficial Programme. 

68 Cf, W. C. Emhardt, Historical Contact of the Eastern Orthodox and the 
Anglican Churches, A review of the Relations between the Orthodox Church 
of the East and the Anglican Church since the time of Theodore of Tarsus, New 
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Second, any action taken in the past or to be taken in the future by 
Orthodox clergymen, which would surpass the limits set above, is to 
be considered against the Canon Law of the Eastern Church and the 
clergymen having so acted would be liable to canonical sanctions. 


Third, any Decrees decided upon, as long as they surpass the said 
limits, are of no validity from the standpoint of the Canon Law of the 
Orthodox Church, and are therefore not binding for any particular 
Orthodox Church and far less so for the whole of them. 


Fourth, the Orders of clergymen joining the Orthodox Church from 
the Anglican Communion may be recognized “by economy’ so long as 
the competent functionaries of each particular Orthodox Church ac- 
cepting them, think that there are reasons for the application of such 
“economy.’’® 


7 -—* ono onnm 
er nee 


‘i On the other hand, supposing it were possible for the Church to 
* accept the Anglican Orders as valid per se, this would mean that auto- 


matically all the Sacraments performed by them would be recognized 
as valid and that the transmission of the divine Grace through such 
Sacraments would be complete and that therefore the members of the 
Orthodox Church would be able, without impediment, to be sanctified 
n- by them. In other words, there would be allowed a complete inter- 
communion with the Anglicans, since according to the Declaration of 


i the Orthodox Delegation at the Edinburgh Conference (1937), “in 
on the Orthodox view the valid performance of all Sacraments (except 
nd Baptism) necessarily depends on the said Sacrament,” that is, Holy 
ce Orders. *° 
ne This intercommunion would not be limited to the sacramental field, 
ort for the heterodox would be allowed to impart freely to the members 
ion of the Orthodox Church what they believed to be true, presenting it as 
ng the right and sound doctrine, which would lead to an unprecedented 
“4 doctrinal confusion. 
rn- Furthermore, the Anglicans would automatically have the right to 
ng participate in the administration of the whole of the Orthodox Church, 
(or a 
York, 1920, p. 15. Chrysostom Papadopoulos, H. Alivizatos, “Theological Dis- 
ion cussions between Orthodox and Anglicans,” in Kaine Didache (New Doctrine), 
5 to II (1920), 40-60, and 99-109; Contact between Anglicans and Orthodox in 
lox London, Alexandria, Patriarchal Printing Office, 1931, pp. 30-31. J. Carmiris, 
ing OP, 357. 

6° Cf, J. Cotsonis, Problems of Ecclesiastical Economy, pp. 50-82. 

See J. Carmiris, Records, p. 267. The opposite view is held by Prof. H. 
the Alivizatos, who thinks that “this communion cannot be the immediate result of 
web the recognition of the validity of the Anglican Orders” (The Validity, etc., p. 


129). 
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while the members of the Orthodox Church would be considered jointly 
responsible for the administration of the Anglican Church. 


But the recognition of the Anglican Orders and a subsequent inter- 
communion with them, as well as with all the heterodox in general, 
may be allowed only — to speak in the terms of the Edinburgh Con- 
ference Declaration (1937) —if “this is achieved by a fundamental 
agreement on the ground of faith and ecclesiastical administration.” 
As has been more especially stated in another Declaration, according 
to the view of the Orthodox Church, “every union should be based on 
common faith and confession with the early and undivided Church of 
the Seven Ecumenical Councils and of the first eight centuries.” 
Agreed upon this point are all the Orthodox theologians that have dealt 
with the question of the Union of Churches, namely, Germanos of 
Thyateira, Nicholas of Nubia, Christopher of Leontopolis (now Patri- 
arch of Alexandria), H. Alivizatos, D. Balanos, P. I. Bratsiotis, C. 
Dyovouniotis, G. Papamichael. 


The same view was stressed by Professor Damalas in 1867 when he 
said that “‘the recognition of the authority which belongs to the early 
Catholic Church of the seven Ecumenical Councils . . . is conditio sine 
qua non, for the Union of our Churches will be real and true only when 
it is dogmatic and internal. Every other merely external union or inter- 
communion constitutes a confusion rather than a union of Churches, 
the offspring of hypocrisy or of indifference, or of religious suicide. 
The first happens when in interpreting against the obvious rules of 
history . . . the dogmas of the Anglican or the early Catholic Church, 
or the Papal or any other Church, we make them . . . say the same 
thing while, in reality, they are miles away from each other. And then 
we ask the other people: “Why should we stay apart since our dogmas 
agree?’ Be it far from us as the disciples of the self-revealed truth of 
our Saviour! The second happens when in interpreting correctly the 
doctrines of the various Churches, we acknowledge their essential dif- 
ferences, but we do not care whether, in the doctrine of the Church, 








71 J. Carmiris, Records, pp. 967-968. Cf. the ‘Confession of Faith of the 
Emperor Justinian” (RP, V, 211): “Those are dying in communion with the 
Churches, who are ——— to the end the common dogma of piety, which is 
preached in the Catholic Church.” See also Symeon of Thessalonica, Anwers to 


Gabriel the Pentapolitan, Question 47th (PG, 155, 893). 

72 Cf. “Declaration of the Orthodox Delegation to the 2nd General As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches,” in Orthodoxia, XXX (1935), 32. 
See, ibid., p. 33: “Only the unity of all Christians under a common faith will 
necessarily result in their common brotherhood in the Sacraments.”’ Cf. also J. 
Meyendorff, L’evégue et la communauté dans l’Eglise Orthodoxe, in Cahiers de 
la pierre qui vive, Paris, 1955, p. 100. 
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the two contradictory and fully opposite sides coexist, one of which 
must needs be false. Only a suicidal Church, disregarding her own his- 
torical definition, could do such a thing. Let such an idea also be far 
from us who undoubtedly believe in the Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church as being guided by the Spirit in all truth, and preach her to be 
the pillar and ground of the Truth. Therefore a true and real union is 


utterly absurd and absolutely impossible without a full doctrinal 
agreement.”** 


ATHENS, GREECE 


*3 Relations between the Anglican and the Orthodox Churches, London, 
1867, pp. 75-76. 





THE WORK OF GERMANOS STRENOPOULOS IN THE 
FIELD OF INTER-ORTHODOX AND INTER-CHRISTIAN 
RELATIONS BEFORE HIS ELECTION TO THE 
METROPOLIS OF THYATEIRA (1922) 


(IN MEMORIAM) 


By VASIL T. ISTAVRIDIS 


The late Metropolitan of Thyateira, Germanos Strenopoulos, was 
born in the village of Delliones, Eastern Thrace, in 1872. He entered 
the Theological School of Halki in 1889 and graduated with high 
honors (arista) in 1897. In his senior year he presented a thesis with 
the title: ‘The Ecumenical Church Is the Infallible Judge in Matters 
of Faith.” Two years after his graduation, already a deacon, he was 
sent by the Ecumenical Patriarchate to Europe in order to continue his 
studies. He attended courses at the Universities of Leipzig, Strassburg, 
and Lausanne. From the University of Leipzig he received the Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy upon submitting a thesis, ““The Philosophical 
Theories of Hippolytus.” 


After completing his studies abroad and upon his return to Istanbul 
(1904), he was appointed Professor at the Theological School of 
Halki, remaining there until 1922. During these years he taught Dog- 
matics, Symbolics, Introduction to the New Testament, Encyclopedia 
of Theology, and Holy Catechism, and he wrote some of the hand- 
books used in his classes. In 1907, having been promoted to a Pres- 
byter and an Archimandrite, he was appointed acting Dean, and the 
next year, 1908, Dean of the School. In 1912 he was elected and 
ordained the Titular Metropolitan of Seleukia. 


In the year 1922, during the Patriarchate of Meletios the Fourth, 
he was elected the first Metropolitan of Thyateira and the Exarch of 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate to Western and Central Europe with his 
See in London, where he remained until his death in 1951. 


* * * 


Germanos Strenopoulos, as Metropolitan of Thyateira, worked dil- 
igently for 30 years in the field of Church Relations, the so-called 
Ecumenical Movement in our century. He is considered to be one of 
the pioneers in this Movement and one of the greatest Ecumenists. 
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We may study his life in parallel with the different stages of the 
History of Inter-Church Relations. In this paper an effort is made to 
present in brief the work and contribution of Germanos Strenopoulos 
to the Ecumenical Movement before his promotion to the Metropolis 
of Thyateira (1922 


From the beginning of the twentieth century there has been a con- 
siderable improvement in the field of inter-church relations. This noble 
cause was not only served in the West and in America, but in the East 
as well, among the Orthodox Churches. In 1902, at the time when 
Joachim the Third was on the Patriarchal throne, a Patriarchal and 
Synodical Encyclical’ was issued from Constantinople to the Patriarchs 
and the Sister Autocephalous Churches, in which, in addition to other 
subjects, the relations of Orthodox Churches to each other and to other 
Churches were discussed. The answers of the Sister Churches to this 
Encyclical, the answer of the Great Church to these, in 1904, and the 
life of the Church in general, show the turn which Orthodoxy took 
towards this direction of inter-Christian relations. 


The first world war influenced all expressions of our civilization 
in general. Yet the irenic efforts on the part of the Christian Churches 
did not cease whenever such an activity was possible. In the mean- 
time the interest of the Ecumenical Patriarchate in the development of 
inter-Church Relations in the field of Practical Christianity remained 
unfaltering. For this reason the Locum Tenens of the Ecumenical See 
Dorotheus of Brussa in the meeting of the Holy Synod, January 10, 
1919, made the following proposal: 


“I think the time has already come for the Orthodox Church 
to consider seriously the matter of union of the different 
Christian Churches, especially that with the Anglican, the 
Old Catholic and the Armenian Churches. As the most sig- 
nificant announcement and command for union of the differ- 
ent nations in a League of Nations have come from the great 
Republic of the United States of America in the Western 
World, so the also most significant announcement and com- 
mand for the study on the approach and the union of the dif- 
ferent Christian Denominations in a League of Churches 
1‘H xegi tav oxfoewv tHv Attoxegdiwy 'OgdoddEwv ’Exxi.nodv xai aegi Dev- 
zov Zytmudatov Tlatqaexmh xai Svvodumh ’Eyxtxdbioc tod 1902, Ai eis adtiw 
‘Anavtyjoes tv ‘Ayiwv Abtoxegadhav "Ogdodd—Ewv ’Exxino@v xai } ’Avtandvtn- 
az tod Oixovxpevixod Tlatguagzeiov, Constantinople: Patriarchal Press, 1904. 
Chr. Androutsos, Ai tij¢ Ev@oews tOv 'Exxino@v Baoeic xata ta GeTiqaviy TH 


‘OgioddEmy "Exxinodv Tedauuata, Ecclesiastike Aletheia 25 (1905) 154 ff. and 
Reprint. 
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ought to come from the Great Church of Constantinople in 
the East. Our Church, therefore, should take the initiative 
and after a thorough study on this subject give the impetus 
for the union of all Churches in Christian love.’’* 


After discussions and exhcange of ideas, the formation of a com- 
mittee for study and preparation of a report was decided upon. This 
committee consisted of Metropolitans, the First Secretary of the Holy 
Synod, and the members of the Faculty of Theology at the School of 
Halki. In addition, a subcommittee made up of the members of the 
Faculty of Theological School of Halki, the Dean, Metropolitan of 
Seleukia Germanos, and Professors Efstratiou, Stephanides, Antoniades, 
and Comnenos, undertook the study of this important subject. The 
report of the subcommittee after some minor changes was approved 
by the committee and was submitted to the Holy Synod for due con- 
sideration, being fully approved at the meeting of November 19, 1919. 
Finally, based on this report the famous Encyclical of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate was sent “Unto all the Churches of Christ wheresoever 
they be” in January, 1920, by which the Ecumenical Patriarchate was 
inviting the Churches of Christ to establish and promote ‘‘a mere con- 
tact and understanding and a League of Churches.” In this Encyclical, 
the principles for co6peration and a scheme for the application of these 
were suggested. The Encyclical of 1920, which was mainly prepared 
by the Faculty of Theology of the School of Halki, reflected the 
thoughts and the views of its members, including those of the Dean, 
the Metropolitan of Seleukia Germanos as well. His contribution was 
significant not only in preparing the above document, but also in its 
interpretation among non-Orthodox and its application in the Ecu- 
menical Movement. 


* * * 


The Ecumenical Movement during this period was in its early de- 
velopment and in addition to other individual and group expressions 
was functioning in three forms: The World Conference on Faith and 
Order, the World Alliance for Promoting International Friendship 
through the Churches, and the Universal Christian Conference on Life 
and Work. Germanos Strenopoulos from 1920 and on is closely con- 
nected with all three Movements. It is possible to consider the year 
of 1920, because of the several meetings held at this time, as the 
beginning of the Ecumenical Movement. 


2 Ecclesiastike Aletheia 39 (1919) 16, 17-19. 40 (1919) 277-9, 298. John 
Karmiris, Ta Aoynatixa zai Xopb6oiixa Mvqueia . .., (2 vols., Athens, 1952-3), 


II, 950 ff. 
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The organizers of the Faith and Order Movement, which sprang 
from the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, immediately after 
the end of the first world war, aimed at broadening the interest and 
the activities of their Movement. They decided upon calling a prelim- 
inary Conference on Faith and Order in 1920 in order to prepare the 
list of subjects to be discussed in the First World Conference on Faith 
and Order, to define its future action, and to send a delegation to the 
Churches of Europe and the East in order to invite them to the Prelim- 
inary Meeting in 1920. 

The members of this delegation, the Bishops of Chicago, C. P. 
Anderson, Southern Ohio, Boyd Vincent, and Fond du Lac, R. H. 
Weller, the Rev. Dr. E. L. Parsons and Dr. B. T. Rogers, during their 
visit to the Ecumenical Patriarchate, April, 1919, were cordially re- 
ceived by the acting Locum Tenens Nicolaus of Caesaria, and in a 
special meeting of the Holy Synod announced the purpose of their 
visit, of the proposed codperation and that of the Preliminary Meeting, 
and invited the Ecumenical Patriarchate to participate in and send 
delegates to this meeting. The reply of the Holy Synod was favorable: 


“Upon this we make certain with willingness and joyful 
heart to your Excellencies that the Church of Constantinople 
will send in due time upon the fixation of place and date of 
the Meeting its delegates, extending thus the hand of mutual 
help to those who work in the same field and the common 
vineyard of our Lord. . . .”* 


The members of the delegation, during their stay in Istanbul, vis- 
ited the School of Halki and had a chance to exchange ideas with the 
members of the Faculty of Theology, including the Dean, Germanos 
of Seleukia,* and the Metropolitan of Odessa Platon, who, because of 
the tragic events in Russia, was staying at Halki. 


The Preliminary Meeting on Faith and Order® was held in Geneva, 
August 12-20, 1920, with the participation of Orthodox, Old Catholic, 
Anglican and Protestant Churches. The Church of Rome, which was 
also invited, refused to participate. All Orthodox Churches, except the 
Patriarchates of Antioch and Russia, sent their delegates. From the 


3 Ecclesiastike Aletheia 39 (1919) 89-90, 93-7, 100. R. Rouse, A History 
of the Ecumenical Movement (London: SPCK, 1954), p. 415. 

*The name of Germanos Strenopoulos is also connected with the Constan- 
tinople Conference of the World Student Christian Federation in 1911, which 
was organized by the late J. Mott. R. Rouse, ibid., pp. 341, 602-3, 650-1. 

5“Exteois tig Tatquexmiis ’Avuxgoowneiac, Neos Poimen 3 (1921) 558- 
589. W.C.F.O., Report of the Preliminary Meeting at Geneva, Switzerland, 
August 12-20, 1920. R. Rouse, op. cit., pp. 417-9. 
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Church of Russia the Archbishop of Volynie, Eulogius, and Archpriest 
Serge Orloff were unofficially present. The Church of Bulgaria was 
represented as well. 


The Metropolitan of Seleukia, Germanos, and Archimandrite Con- 
stantine Valiadis were delegates of the Patriarchates of Constantinople 
and Jerusalem. In this Conference the Orthodox were present as a 
whole, having their private meetings and so following a common line 
of action. Although each Orthodox delegate was taking active part in 
the discussions, it was decided that the Metropolitan of Seleukia, 
Germanos, of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, should be the speaker on 
general matters throughout the Conference in the name of the whole 
Orthodox delegation. One of the four official languages, in honor of 
the Orthodox Church, for the first and only time, was Greek. Germa- 
nos of Seleukia was appointed a member to the Committee ‘‘on the 
Order and Dispatch of Business.” 


The delegates of the Ecumenical Patriarchate in agreement with 
the Greek delegates of the Orthodox Churches in Geneva worked 
out, on the basis of the Patriarchal Encyclical of 1920, a program for 
the agenda of the present meeting and the coming World Conference 
on Faith and Order, which was accepted by the rest of the Orthodox 
delegates and read in the Conference by Professor Alivisatos, of the 
Church of Greece. Before the presentation of this program the Metro- 
politan of Seleukia, in behalf of the Orthodox, greeted the rest of the 
delegates in the following words: 


“How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace, that bringeth 
glad tidings of good. Great praise is due to those who took 
the initiative in convening this great Conference. The invita- 
tion from the sister American Episcopal Church came to the 
Orthodox Church as it was entertaining similar ideas as to the 
unity of the Churches. The Orthodox Church, and in par- 
ticular the Ecumenical Patriarchate of that Church, resolved 
to send brotherly greetings to all the Churches of Christ 
throughout the world and to invite them to codperate in a 
League of Churches; and while the Church of Constantinople 
was being asked to accept this invitation there came to the 
Patriarchate an invitation to attend the World Conference, 
which was accepted with great joy. With the feelings of sin- 
cere love for all Churches of Christ and devoid of any prosely- 
tistic efforts among the Christian peoples of other Churches, 
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the Orthodox Church cannot but greet with joy a Movement, 
serving the same cause, and send us here as her delegates.’ 


Immediately after, Professor Alivisatos spoke about the meaning 
and the nature of the Orthodox Church and proceeded to the ex- 
planation of the proposed program by the Orthodox.’ His statement 
and the resolutions were referred to the Business Committee, which 
after few additions and alterations presented to the Conference the 
following report upon relations with the Orthodox Churches: 


“The representatives of the Greek Orthodox Church suggest 
to the Conference that for the purpose of preparing the way 
for reunion, which is its ultimate aim, the following steps 
should be considered for immediate action: 


“The appointment of a central Continuation Committee to 
represent all such communions as are willing to codperate, 
and to be in communication with regional committees. The 
central Committee should hold regular meetings and make all 
preparations for any future conferences. It should dissemi- 
nate information and foster mutual knowledge and sympathy 
among the Churches, possibly through a common magazine 
such as The Constructive Quarterly. 


“It should be an immediate aim of the Committee to 
secure among the various communions the acceptance of the 
following principles of action: That while securing full Chris- 
tian freedom it should be recognized that in order to preserve 
mutual respect and brotherly relations, there should be no en- 
deavor on the part of any communion to detach from their 
own fellowship members of another communion. 


‘In connection with this, the representatives of the Ortho- 
dox Greek Church wish to be understood that they circulate 
the Holy Scriptures to their own members, and welcome their 
distribution by the Bible Society; but to prevent misunder- 
standing they desire that the authorities should be approached 
and asked to codperate in this. 


6 Neos Poimen 3 (1921) 566-7. Report . . . at Geneva, p. 33. 

7 Neos Poimen 3 (1921) 567-74. Ger. Konidaris, ‘H #€ois tis Kadodxiis 
'Ogtodétou ’Exxhnoias év ti Kowwvig tav "Exxinodv, Theologia 20 (1949) 
497-9 and Reprint. According to the statement of the Armenian Bishop Abel 
Abrahamian, present at the Conference of Geneva, ‘the Armenian Church 
wished to associate itself with this resolution.” Report . . . at Geneva, p. 80. 
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“A second immediate aim should be to secure definite 
mutual understanding and codperation between all Christian 
communions for missions among non-Christian peoples. . . . 


“In addition to these two principal aims, special commis- 
sions should be created for the study of dogmatic, historical 
and liturgical questions, and those concerning ministerial 
orders and authorities, as affecting the differences between 
Christian communions, and negotiations should be opened be- 
tween related communions for closer fellowship as a step 
towards the goal of complete union. 


“The Orthodox Churches are willing to join any League 
of Churches for the purpose of establishing Christian prin- 
ciples and working together against every system which is 
opposed to those principles: but understands that this matter 
will not be taken in hand by this Committee.’’* 


In the Preliminary Meeting it was decided that the delegates should 
explain briefly the doctrinal position of their Churches on the various 
conceptions of the Church and the nature of the United Church and 
the place of the Bible and of a Creed in relation to reunion. 


The presence of the Orthodox delegates in this Conference was 
from many points of importance, and it was stressed by the speakers, 
particularly by the Chairman of the Meeting, Bishop Charles Brent, 
who in his addresses said: 


“The great Orthodox Churches of the East were visited 
and it is a joy to all of us of the Western Church to welcome 
their official representatives into our midst to-day.° 


.... the East and the West have touched one another in 
a way quite foreign to the experience of most of us. . . . The 
East has something to give us of reverence and worship, and 
a vision of the mystery of God such as will deepen and en- 
large our lives as nothing else can; and I may add also that 
the East needs something that only the West can give it, 
something that the West is determined to give it in the spirit 
of brotherhood and of friendship which have characterized 
the attitude of the representatives of the Orthodox Churches 
who have been here represented.’”° 


8 Neos Poimen 3 (1921) 583-4. Report . . . at Geneva, pp. 75-6. 
® Report . . . at Geneva, p. 21. 
10 [bid., p. 84. 
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The Metropolitan of Seleukia, Germanos, was elected a member in 
the Continuation Committee and one of its honorary vice-chairmen. 


During the days of the Preliminary Conference of Faith and Order, 
the Orthodox found time to approach the Anglicans and the Old 
Catholics. With the invitation of the Anglicans they met separately 
in an unofficial conference and discussed the relations between the two 
Churches. At this conference five Orthodox were present, including 
Germanos of Seleukia, and twenty-five Anglicans. On the other hand, 
upon the suggestion of the Orthodox, Orthodox and Old Catholics met 
and dealt with matters of common interest to both Churches. The 
Metropolitan of Seleukia, Germanos, was also present."* Both Con- 
ferences proved to be very fruitful. 


At the same time the Preparatory Conference of Life and Work 
with only Protestant representatives was holding its sessions in Geneva. 
Germanos of Seleukia met quite by chance the Swedish pastor, Neander, 
who informed him about this conference. The next day after receiving 
an official invitation by the Chairman of the Conference, Archbishop 
N. Séderblom, he, together with the Metropolitan of Nubia Nicolaos, 
of the Church of Alexandria, and the Archimandrite Chrysostomos 
Papadopoulos, of the Church of Greece, attended the Conference for 
a short period. Pastor Neander welcomed in Greek the Orthodox 
visitors. Germanos of Seleukia thanked him and wished for success 
in the codperation and the future union of the Churches. Archbishop 
Séderblom, holding in his hand the Encyclical of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate of 1920, paid tribute to its contents and stressed the sig- 
nificance of the participation of the Church of Constantinople in the 
work of the Conference.’* 


On the other hand, the International Conference of the World Al- 
liance for Promoting International Friendship through the Churches 
was meeting in St. Beatemberg, Switzerland, in August, 1920. Ortho- 
dox Churches for the first time participated in the work of this organ- 
ization, sending their delegates to this conference. The work of the 
World Alliance was carried out in two ways: in the local committee in 
each Church, and in the International Committee which met during 
regular intervals. In St. Beatemberg the Ecumenical Patriarchate was 


Neos Poimen 3 (1921) 587-9. 
12"Exteois xegi tic el¢ Loundiav ’Axootohijs tot Mnteonodirov Lehevneiag 
Tequavod &> ’Avtuxgoc@xov tod Oixovuevixod Tlatquagyelov, Neos Poimen 3 
(1921) 606 ff. R. Rouse, op. cit., pp. 538, 654. 
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represented by the Metropolitan of Seleukia, Germanos, who also 
resumed the chairmanship of the local committee in the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate Committee.” 


At this point, the visit of Germanos of Seleukia to Sweden should 
be mentioned. He, in accordance with the directions of his Church, 
visited the Church of Sweden and gave two lectures for the Founda- 
tion “Olaus Petri” and the University of Upsala. 


Archbishop N. Séderblom in a very warm letter asked the Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarchate for a lecturer to Sweden. The Archbishop’s letter came 
as an answer to the Encyclical of 1920, which was sent to all the 
Churches of Christ.’* 


The honor and the courtesy shown to Germanos of Seleukia and 
through him to the Ecumenical Patriarchate in Sweden by the King, 
the Archbishop, and the ecclesiastical, political, and university circles 
was exceptional. 


Germanos of Seleukia in his two lectures dealt with “the Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarchate and the union of the Churches.” He states: 


“In the first lecture I presented in outline the life and func- 
tions of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, beginning from the fall 
of Constantinople up to our own day, its relations to the 
state, its organization, its relations to other Churches, the ef- 
forts for the education of the people in general and the 
clergy in particular, and the work for the growth of religious 
and moral life of Christians. The second lecture, which came 
as an answer to the question, ‘Union of the Churches’ or 
‘Understanding,’ consisted of three parts: In the first part I 
tried to explain some points which were very often misinter- 
preted by the non-Orthodox concerning the organization of 
the Orthodox Church and the position of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate as the center. In the second I dealt with obstacles 
and difficulties we have to meet in attaining a real and perfect 
union between Churches in our day, notwithstanding the 
many similarities in the essentials; and in the third part I 


13 *Exteoic xegi tij¢ Avebvotc ’Emtegonijs tod Ilayxoopiov Suvdéopov Aetvois 
Diiiacs ba tHv "ExxAnordy tijs ovvedbovons tv MnedtepPegy (xat’ Aivyovotov 1920), 
Neos Poimen 3 (1921) 590-603. 

14 Ecclesiastike Aletheia 40 (1920) 231-4. “Exteois xegi tijs eig Loundiav 
*"Anootohiis .. . , Neos Poimen 3 (1921) 604-623. 
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studied extensively the short program which was included in 
the Patriarchal Encyclical, that of establishing a League of 
them.”*® 


* * * 


TE ENE 


h, Germanos Strenopoulos, during his long activity in the Ecumenical 
a- | Movement, amounting to over thirty years, tried and worked vigorously 
to present with his words and his actions the best phase of Orthodox 
Ecumenism. During these years, he was working ‘for the growth of 
' the prestige of Orthodoxy and the Ecumenical Patriarchate and putting 
into practice and incarnating the line of action which the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate followed during the last decades in the field of relations 
towards the heterodox Churches and in the Ecumenical Movement.’’*® 
ad But his Ecumenical career began early in the years 1919-1922 before 
2, | his promotion to the Metropolitan See of Thyateira. Even then, with 
es | the same vigor, he stated his views which he followed during the sub- 
sequent years of his life. 


li- 
ne 


he 


Thus, in 1920, we see him expressing himself for unity and co- 
6peration between Orthodox Churches in the Ecumenical Movement 
| and in all their problems in general: 


ni- 


“All — Orthodox in Geneva — realized the need that the 
Eastern Orthodox Church present herself as one and undi- 
vided whole towards other Churches, and that the Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarchate be recognized as the center of unity of all 
Orthodox Churches.” 


In addition, he proposed in behalf of all Orthodox representatives 
the formation at the Patriarchate ‘of a central Committee in order to 
| deal with such problems.”** 
) 


—— 


On the relations of Orthodoxy towards the heterodox in the 
Ecumenical Movement he stands for the codperation of Churches on 
matters involving Christendom as a whole in accordance with the con- 
tents of the Patriarchal Encyclical unto all Churches.** During his 
life he never deviated from this line. In this codperation, a complete, 
common, and united participation of all Orthodox is needed. In all 
conferences, because of his position as representative of the Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarchate, he followed this line. 
ous 15 *Exteoig xegi tic elg Loundiav ’Axootohfis . . . , ibid., p. 616. 
0), 16 Vasil T. Istavridis, Td Oixovupevxdv Tlatquexeiov xai 16 Tayxéouiov Lup- 
bovisov tév "Exxanody, Theologia 28 (1957) 33. 
cry 17 Neos Poimen 3 (1921) 558-9. 
18 Neos Poimen 3 (1921) 558. 
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Germanos Strenopoulos from the very beginning stressed the im- 
portance of direct contacts between the Orthodox and the heterodox 
Churches, especially with those close to our Church: the Old Catholics, 
the Anglicans, and the Church of Sweden. After the contacts in 
Geneva (1920) with Old Catholics and Anglicans, he stated his im- 
pressions in the following way: 


“Our opinion is that the Old Catholics stand close to our 
Church and that very few differences divide them from us, 
but greater differences exist between the Anglican and the 
Orthodox Churches. In spite of this the same willingness 
can be found on the part of Anglicans for overcoming such 
obstacles.’’?® 


Thus, it is fair to say that Germanos Strenopoulos throughout his 
career proved to be a mature theologian and a great Ecumenist. He 
knew how to grasp the meaning and get to the essence of things in a 
given situation, facing with realism the different aspects of ecclesias- 
tical and inter-Church life. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL OF HALKI 


1% Neos Poimen 3 (1921) 588-9. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ATHANASIOS B. TSOUMARES, Néon Heortodrémion. Fascicle I: 
Prolegomena, Text, Translation, Commentary of The lambic Canon 
of Christmas of John the Damascene; Fascicle Il: Interpretation 
of The lambic Canon of Christmas of John the Damascene by 
Hosios Nikodemos the Hagiorite. Athens: Astir Publishing House, 
1957. Pp. 58 & 39. 


The Rev. Athanasios B. Tsoumares of Kephisia, Greece, has initi- 
ated a series of fascicles devoted to the interpretation and translation 
of the chanted Canons of Feast Days Commemorating Our Lord and 
Feast Days Commemorating the Mother of God, the Theotokos, in the 
Byzantine Church. The two fascicles appear in a series which will 
presumably be continued on a large scale. The fascicles under review 
are published together in the “Ho Arethas” publication series, though 
it seems that they are also available separately. 


The first fascicle of fifty-eight pages contains a Preface followed 
by the text and interpretation of the text of The lambic Canon of 
Christmas of John the Damascene, one of the three principal Byzantine 
canonists.' The general interpretation is broken down in accordance 
with the traditional division of the Canon into Odes, each Ode contain- 
ing an heirmos and two (in two cases three) troparia. The traditional 
number of odes is nine. In the text of John the Damascene analyzed 
here, Ode B is missing.* Father Tsoumares does a highly adequate job 
of explication du texte. His approach is to give the reader the original 
Greek text, then a modern Greek translation, followed by a detailed 
explanation of the meaning of the lines of the text under discussion. 
Then follows a glossary of the difficult words in the original Greek 
text with a modern Greek exegesis. One of the excellent features of 
this glossary after each passage is the citation of references to Homer, 
Hesiod, Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and other classical 
authors, in order to indicate the extent to which the author of this 


‘For a discussion of the principal canonists, the reader is referred to 
Nikolaos B. Tomadakes, Introduction to Byzantine Philology (Athens, 1952), 
p. 146 (in Greek). 

2 For a discussion of the missing odes, consult Tomadakes, Introduction to 
Byzantine Philology, pp. 143-144. 
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poetic work has been influenced by Hellenic learning. The influence 
of the epics of Gregory the Theologian are also referred to. In the case 
of the acrostic and the heirmos of the First Ode, a metrical analysis is 
also provided (pp. 10 & 14). Comparisons to texts of other authors 
are made where pertinent. 

The modern Greek translation of the original (but occasionally 
difficult) Greek text is done with effectiveness and dexterity. The 
modern Greek translation is simple but clear. My only comment would 
be that it would perhaps have been more useful had that part of the 
commentary that contained the glossary, and is located after the text 
and translation, preceded the explanatory notes containing the inter- 
pretation instead of following them. It is much easier to follow the 
interpretation of the passage after one has read the glossary than 
before. 

The second fascicle contains an extended interpretation of the same 
work by the most recent saint of the Greek Orthodox Church, the late 
Monk Nikodemos of Mount Athos. This interpretation is essentially 
a reprinting of the Heortodrémion (Calendar of Feast Days) of Hosios 
Nikodemos the Hagiorite, which was first published in Vienna in 1836. 
The publication of this interpretative commentary in this same book 
with Father Tsoumares’ edition of The lambic Canon of Christmas of 
John the Damascene is a good idea. 

Rev. Tsoumares was motivated to publish this work dealing with 
the Calendar of Feast Days because of the general lack of availability 
of the texts in question, the neglect into which this body of ecclesias- 
tical poetry has fallen, and the general difficulty of the archaic original 
Greek text which has become difficult even for Greek-speaking people, 
along with the fact that the text necessitates a greater knowledge of 
Biblical and Church history than most people now possess. It is ex- 
pected that the editor will attempt to publish the entire work of Hosios 
Nikodemos on the Heortodrémion in three volumes by fascicles in the 
manner that he has employed with the text of Jonh the Damascene. 


Rev. Tsoumares is to be congratulated for his noble determination 
and his concerted efforts to resuscitate an interest in the texts of the 
Byzantine Church poets and their textual and interpretative analysis. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


ANDRE BONNARD, Greek Civilization from the Iliad to the Par- 
thenon. Translated by A. Lytton Sells. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1957. Pp. 199 and 32 illustrations. 


This is the first of a two-volume work on Greek civilization written 
by Professor André Bonnard of Lausanne University. The translation 
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is by Professor A. Lytton Sells of Indiana University. The present vol- 
ume serves as a good introduction to and a penetrating interpretation 
of Greek civilization, even though one may disagree with some of the 
author's statements. In ten closely interrelated chapters, he traces Greek 
civilization from its dawn, even from its pre-history, up to its culmina- 
tion during the fifth century B.c. The author does not profess to deal 
fully with all aspects of Greek civilization nor to exhaust his specific 
themes, but, with a constantly clear background of Greek life, he at- 
tempts to give the general atmosphere of Greek culture and depict its 
development as realized in some chosen fields. This was done pur- 
posely by the author as we learn from his statement in a brief biblio- 
graphical note: “This work is designed for the general reader and 
does not pretend to give a complete history of Greek civilization. The 
subject is presented in perspective and illustrated by a number of cases 
which seem typical examples. The author simply wishes to throw light 
on the rise of Greek civilization; and, in the second volume, on its full 
flowering and rapid decline; he has also attempted to explain the 
causes of these phenomena” (p. 193). The titles of the ten chapters 
of the book show clearly the author’s intentions and limits: I, The 
Greeks in their Country; II, The I/iad and Homeric Humanism; III, 
Odysseus and the Sea; IV, Archilochus, Poet and Citizen; V, Sappho 
of Lesbos, tenth of the Muses; VI, Solon and the approach of Democ- 
racy; WII, Slavery and the Status of Women; VIII, Man and Gods: 
IX, Tragedy: Aeschylus and the Problems of Destiny and Justice; 
X, Pericles the Olympian. Thus, many important aspects of Greek 
civilization relating to Hesiod, the so-called geometric art, the Ionian 
philosophers, Pindar, the Panhellenic games, the constitutional reform 
of Cleisthenes, the Greek stand against the Persian invasion and its 
impact upon the Greek civilization are either ignored entirely or just 
referred to hurriedly. 


But, of what he writes, Professor Bonnard writes vividly, with pene- 
trating observation, deep conviction, and serious interest — one may 
say with personal interest, as if something personal of his were at 
stake. This last characteristic, even though it gives strength and sin- 
cerity to this opinion, at times works against the necessary objectivity 
and detachment when dealing with historical events created by so many 
different causes and under so many different conditions than those work- 
ing today in our life. It seems that the author is writing as if he were 
the representative and the spokesman of a special modern ideology, 
even of a particular political party which too strongly protests against 
the behavior of its political opposition. Thus, he gives too much em- 
phasis to some bad aspects and conditions of the Greek world, which, 
however, were common and even worse in other ancient societies, and! 
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some of which still remain with us, in one way or another, more than 
two thousand years later. 


There is no doubt that he is morally right when, for example, he 
strongly condemns slavery and the low status of woman in ancient 
Greece. The fact is that no one today condones such practices. But to 
judge a remote, lengthy and creative historical period only on those 
and similar practices, which then were deemed to be natural and in- 
evitable, seems to go beyond the historical perspective. And even more, 
Professor Bonnard bases his judgment — which is, let us repeat, morally 
right but historically wrong—on the high ideals of today (regardless 
of the fact that some of them are still only fine “theories,” not yet ap- 
plied in universal practice); and he does not even try to draw his 
criteria for comparison and judgment from the ancient world itself, 
or to compare Greek life, practices and civilization, with those of other 
ancient peoples. For instance, other peoples, too, practised slavery and 
kept woman on a low level, yet they did not produce Oresteias and 
Parthenons.’ Slavery and the low status of woman were for the Greeks, 
as well as for other ancient peoples, the causes of neither the creation 
nor of the decline of their civilization, but just another feature of it 
like polytheism, for instance, instead of Christianity, or like navigation 
by sailboats instead of steamships. On the other hand, it is of primary 
importance for the evaluation of Greek civilization that many outstand- 
ing Greeks had the courage and humanitas to appear as the champions 
of slaves and women, to ask for their freedom and to preach equality 
among all human beings.” And if, twenty-five centuries later, and with 
the vigorous enlightenment brought forward by Christianity, there are 
still today some sorry remnants of exploitation of man by man (as 
Professor Bonnard too confesses; see pp. 115-116, 125, 131), there is 
little for which to blame the Greeks if they failed to reform their 
society in a manner and to an extent that even we now have not yet 
accomplished.* 


1Cf. W. G. De Burgh, The Legacy of the Ancient World (Penguin Books, 
1955), I, 187: “Other nations, such as Egypt and Assyria, who employed slaves 
in far greater numbers, failed to achieve a culture comparable to that of Greéce. 
The unique quality of Greek civilization cannot therefore be explained as due 
to slavery.” 

2 Ibid. “Above all, the Greeks were the first to question its [i.e., slavery] 
moral justification. ... That slavery was grounded not on nature but on con- 
vention was a common topic among the poets and philosophers of the fifth and 
fourth centuries.”” And on p. 188: “The fact that the Greek thinkers realized 
the existence of the problem [{i.e., of slavery} and attempted to offer a solution 
implies an immense advance upon anything hitherto achieved in history.” 

8 Jbid., 188: “The practice of the present day, as is evidenced alike in the 
treatment of lower races and in the monotony and squalor of industrial condi- 
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Also, some of the religious beliefs and customs of ancient Greece, 
denounced by the author, were either immanent in the way of life of 
all ancient peoples or mere superstitions of a few people, and by no 
means could these resolve the moral and spiritual character of ancient 
Greece alone. The irrational attitude of mind toward the supernatural, 
the unreasoning fear of the unknown and mysterious, the casual belief 
in magic or the like, and cults or ceremonial performances related with 
such attitudes — natural as they are at the first stages of human civiliza- 
tion — appeared at a much lower degree in ancient Greece than in 
other countries. In fact, many of those or similar superstitions have 
survived, even after two thousand years of active Christianity, among 
the so-called civilized peoples of today either as folk-beliefs or as cus- 
tomary but unimportant acts. The yardstick of historical judgment 
should not be applied blindly or unilaterally. 


Another feature of the sections of the book dealing with the histori- 
cal, social, and religious background of ancient Greece, is that they often 
depend on guesswork or unproved opinions. Of course, the work was 
“designed for the general reader,’ and thus the bibliography is but the 
most general and no footnotes or other references are given. Yet, when 
one propounds controversial opinions, one is expected to qualify and 
support them by well-established or new but true evidence. It is the 
lack of this most necessary evidence that gives the impression that the 
author often passes judgment very lightly, eventually directing him to 
a rather misleading and biased interpretation of the historical, social, 
and religious background of the Greek civilization. 


However, one may, and perhaps should, disregard his historical 
“interpretations” and enjoy his vivid, even profound and sound literary 
and artistic observations. Here Professor Bonnard is at his best. Very 
rarely one may find deeper and a more wholesome appreciation of 
ancient Greek literature and art as that shown so keenly and under- 
standingly by the author. For example, his interpretation and evalua- 
tion of Homer, Archilochus, Sappho, Aeschylus, are really excellent, 
thus fully compensating the reader for the shortcomings of the his- 
torical sections of the book. In his careful and effective analysis, 
Professor Bonnard captures not only the aesthetic forms of the works 
examined, but their spirit as well, their eternal message to mankind, 
the quintessence of their being as works of everlasting challenge. His 
sincere love of Greek literature and art matches his ability in presenting 
it in a healthy rhetorical style, which is, however, free from the un- 


tions in civilized lands, stands in glaring contrast with the avowed ideal. It ill 
becomes the critic to cast a stone at the ancient Greeks because their actual per- 
formance fell short of the precepts of their greatest thinkers.” 
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critical sentimentality frequently shown by many when speaking of the 
so-called ‘Greek miracle.” 


A few inadvertencies must be noted: On p. 144 the Greek word 
nemesis is rendered as “jealousy” instead of the correct ‘‘retribution” 
—and there is, without doubt, a great difference between these two 
notions. On p. 154 it is stated that the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus 
was “probably composed between about 460 and 450 B.c.,” but the 
latter date cannot stand, of course, since Aeschylus had died in 456 B.c. 
On p. 179 it is wrongly stated also that ‘‘the Council of the Five Hun- 
dred was composed of former Archons,” because the members of this 
Athenian Council (the bou/é) were elected from among all the citizens 
of thirty years old and up, fifty from each of the ten tribes.‘ 


The book is embellished by 32 superb illustrations of works of an- 
cient Greek art. 


One who has read and enjoyed this first volume of Professor Bon- 
nard’s Greek Civilization is justified in anxiously awaiting for his sec- 
ond and final volume, where the “full flowering and rapid decline’ of 
Greek civilization will be discussed. 


Costas M. Proussis 


H. RICHARD NIEBUHR and DANIEL D. WILLIAMS, eds., The 
Ministry in Historical Perspectives. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1956. Pp. 331. 


One of the most important projects which was undertaken by the 
directors of the survey of theological education in the United States 
and Canada, sponsored by the American Association of Theological 
Schools, has been the study of the Christian Ministry in its historical 
development. In view of the fact that during the post-war period a 
new religious revival in the United States has created new demands 
and needs in regard to theological education and the preparation of 
clergymen in general, the present study is much needed, and therefore 
will be much appreciated. To be sure, the present book is not a mono- 
lithic presentation of the historical development of the problems which 
concern the ministry as such. It is rather a symposium, composed of 
nine monographs written by eminent contemporary American theo- 
logians, all of Protestant and Anglican affiliation; it is a symposium in 
which a variety of view-points concerning the ministry and its historical 


4 There are many authorities on ‘'s; see especially Aristotle, Constitution 
of Athens, IV, 3; XXI, 3; XXX-XXAL. 
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development is presented. Each of the contributors is held responsible 
for a certain period which, of course, is discussed in the light of scholas- 
tic conscientiousness, as well as under the influence of his own Prot- 
estant enrichment and personal convictions concerning the nature of 
the ministry. 


The contributions and their authors are as follows: “The Ministry 
in the Primitive Church,” by John Knox, Professor of New Testament 
at Union Theological School; ‘“The Ministry of the Ante-Nicene 
Church” and “The Ministry in the Patristic Period,” both by George 
H. Williams, Professor of Church History at Harvard Divinity School; 
“The Ministry in the Middle Ages,” by Roland H. Bainton, Professor 
of Church History at Yale Divinity School; “The Ministry in the Time 
of the Reformation,” by Wilhelm Pauck, Professor of Church History 
and Historical Theology at Union Theological Seminary; ‘‘Priestly Min- 
istries in the Modern Church,”” by Edward Hardy, Professor of Church 
History at Berkeley Divinity School; “The Ministry in the Puritan 
Age,” by Winthrop S. Hudson, Professor of Church History at Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School; “Rise of the Evangelical Conception of the 
Ministry in America: 1607-1850,” by Sidney E. Mead, Professor of 
American Church History at the Federated Theological Faculty, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and “The Protestant Ministry in America 1850 to 
the Present,” by Robert S. Michaelsen, Dean of the School of Religion, 
Iowa University. A quick glance at each of these contributions will 
enable one to comprehend the basic conceptions of contemporary Amer- 
ican Protestant theology regarding the Ministry. 


Professor Knox is anxious at the very beginning of his monograph 
to inform us that the English word “ministry” is the equivalent to the 
Greek word “diakonia” and thus the word “ministry” designates the 
true meaning of Christian leadership, namely, the offering of service 
according to the words of Christ Who said that He “came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister and to give his life a ransom for many” 
(Mark 10:45). But Professor Knox realizes at once that the presenta- 
tion of an account on the organization of the ministry in the Primitive 
Church is a difficult task indeed, and because of the insurmountability 
of our present resources, a clear picture of the early ministry is simply 
beyond our reach. The recognition of the existing difficulties is a 
healthy sign developed among the contemporary Protestant theologians 
who approach the problem of the ministry with carefulness and respect. 
Of course, an Orthodox theologian will disagree thoroughly with such 
a statement as the following: ‘“There may be some doubt about the 
origins of the apostolate, but there can be none that the apostles were 
the spiritual leaders of the Primitive Church” (p. 4). A single doubt 
on the divine origin of the apostolate, as such, negates the conception 
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of the divine character of the ministry. In any case, Professor Knox 
distinguishes between the functions and the vocations of the ministry 
and the offices as such. He accepts the fact, nevertheless, that in the 
primitive era there occurred the development of definitely official bish- 
ops and deacons who were in possession of priestly, teaching, and ad- 
ministrative responsibilities. Concerning the term “elder,” the author 
finds a relation to the Jewish usage of the council of elders, the so- 
called sanhedrins, a practice in use during the New Testament period. 


In his monograph, Professor Williams accepts the fact that by the 
end of the New Testament epoch, we begin to discern the emerging 
outlines of a threefold corporate ministry made up of a sacerdotal 
bishop, ruling presbyters, and liturgical-eleemosynary deacons. This 
thesis almost coincides with the Orthodox approach on the genetic basis 
and the historical appearance of the priesthood. Nevertheless, one 
might disagree with the notion that after the period of the persecutions 
and the triumphs of Christianity, the ministry became more of a career 
than a calling. To be sure, the study of Professor Williams concerning 
the Ministry of the Ante-Nicene Church is a brilliant one. It is cer- 
tainly an encouraging fact that an American Protestant theologian pen- 
etrates creatively into the problems of the Early Church. The author 
examines the ministry as it appears in the early documents of the 
Church, as well as in the Patristic literature of that period. Ordination 
is examined rather objectively, as well as the ‘‘katastasis” of nonlitur- 
gical ministrants, as he calls the lower orders of the clergy proper. He 
recognizes also the sacerdotal character of bishop, presbyter, and dea- 
con, as well as the development of the sense of confraternity and col- 
lectivity in the Church that appeared in the local and general councils. 
Moreover, the same author examines in the immediately following 
article the Ministry in the Later Patristic Period (314-451). This con- 
tribution is indeed fascinating since it presents much of the Patristic 
theological approach to the priesthood, as well as some practical points 
and customs, such as the tonsure of hair, the vestments, etc. Professor 
Williams calls to the attention of his reader the existence of differences 
between the Eastern and Western ministries. The Eastern clergy were 
particularly conscious of being the associates or the imitators of the 
angels, whereas the Westerners emphasize the Covenantal sanctions of 
the ministry in succession both to the apostles and to the Old Testa- 
ment prophets and priests. I suspect that this was probably due to the 
fact that the Western Church was confronted with barbarian and il- 
literate people, making it necessary for the more practical development 
of the priesthood than was the case in the East. 


The above contributions are naturally the most interesting from the 
Orthodox point-of-view. Nevertheless, the contribution of Professor 
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Roland Bainton is also extremely interesting since it presents an excel- 
lent account of the conditions under which the clergy lived in the West 
during the Middle Ages, as well as a vivid description of the social, 
intellectual, educational, financial, and spiritual status of the Western 
clergy at the same period. The remaining five contributions, with the 
exception of the contribution of Professor Edward Hardy, Jr., in which 
the sacerdotal character of the priesthood in the Church of England 
and others of the Anglican Communion is apparent, deal with and/or 
base their research on one basic question: What really is the minister's 
position in Protestantism? Or more precisely, what is the principal 
duty, the main rdéle, the most important task of the Protestant minister? 
Luther himself and the other divines of the Continental Reformation, 
however, rejected the institution of a separate hierarchical priesthood, 
and emphasized the priesthood of all believers; they were at the same 
time very careful to point out, after all, that there should be certain 
people selected by the whole congregation, whose whole life should 
be dedicated in the service of the church. The main and principal duty 
of the minister should be one: preaching. 


But as one reads the pages of this book he cannot fail to realize 
that exactly in this emphasis on preaching (which can be the glory and 
the strength of Protestantism) lies also at the same time its main weak- 
ness. A German reformer, John Bugenhagen, preached once in Den- 
mark a seven-hour sermon! In the United States, especially, the preach- 
er’s sermon has become the most important part of the religious life 
of the people. The evangelical movements and the revival system, 
though they offered a great deal to the spiritual nutrition of the Ameri- 
can people, have also helped in the development of localism and sec- 
tionalism (sectarianism), as well as creating the danger of bringing 
the stress on only the practical side of the Christian message. The per- 
sonality cult for the preacher was developed also to such a degree, that 
Thomas K. Beecher on one occasion at the Plymouth Church announced 
to the congregation that had rushed to see and listen to him: “All those 
who came here to worship Henry Ward Beecher may now withdraw — 
all who came to worship God may remain!” Naturally, the great reli- 
gious freedom, the prerogatives which the laity won over the clergy 
early in the first settlements of the English and the later European 
immigrants, the vast geographical expansion of this country, the indus- 
trialization of all aspects of the American life and activity, comprised 
the religious and cultural pluralism which affected greatly the status 
of the Protestant minister in the American community, To be sure, the 
American minister worked hard in order to fulfil his duty in the past. 
He does precisely the same in the present period. His spiritual, social, 
intellectual, and economic status proceeds always for the better. But the 
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most encouraging sign in the American Ministry today is, we think, 
the recognition and the acceptance of the position that preaching is not 
the only task of the Protestant minister in America. Certainly, preach- 
ing will be always central in the Protestant practice, as Professor Robert 
Michaelsen so well points out. However, the same author stresses the 
point that the American minister of today is interested not only in the 
sermon, but also in the organization of meaningful worship, pastoral 
care, religious education, church architecture, etc. The American Prot- 
estant minister of today has been forced to realize that he should not 
be only a preacher who merely addresses his congregation. Rather, he 
is conscious of his responsibility not only as a preacher, but also as an 
instrument and vessel for the communication of God’s grace to his 
flock. To be sure, the Orthodox clergyman and theologian feels much 
satisfaction in observing this change in the American ministry and its 
return to spiritual patterns which have been always followed in the 
Orthodox priesthood. 


It should be noted, finally, that the reviewer uses the term “min- 
istry” for technical purpose, namely, in order to correspond to the termi- 
nology of the book. For him, however, the term “‘priesthood” is the 
most proper one for the orders of the clergy. 


GeEorGE S. BEBIS 


TToaxtina wot A’. Svvedoiov ‘EdAnvozowotiavixod Toiitiopod. ’Ativat, 
13-16 Matov, 1956 (Minutes of the First Conference of the Hellenic- 
Christian Civilization, May 13-16, 1956). Athens, 1956. Pp. 336. 


The convocation of the “First Conference of the Hellenic-Christian 
Civilization,” which took place in Athens during May 13-16, 1956, was 
undoubtedly a far-reaching event with lasting significance. For it indi- 
cated the intellectual vitality of contemporary Greece and the obvious 
determination of the modern Greek scholars, in all the walks of the 
scientific achievement, to secure a sound leadership for Greece and the 
world, a leadership which should be thoroughly based on the concrete 
foundation of the ancient Hellenic civilization and on the imperishable 
and never-failing message of the Christian kerygma. The publication 
of the minutes of the “First Conference of the Hellenic-Christian 
Civilization’ was more than needed and should be deeply appreciated. 
Because the volume includes all the presentations and contributions 
presented during the Conference, covering a great variety of subjects, 
such as ‘“The Greek-Christian Civilization as the Foundation of a World 
Civilization,’ by Mr. C. Thiveos, former Minister of Finance; “The 
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Meaning of the Hellenic-Christian Tradition,” by Metropolitan Ire- 
naeus of Samos; “Christianity and Politics,” by Mr. S. Stephanopoulos, 
the former Vice-President of the Royal Greek Government; ““The Musi- 
cal Art in the Hellenic-Christian Civilization,” by Mr. S. Nicolaides, 
former Minister of the Royal Government of Greece; ‘Christianity and 
Greek Letters,” by Professor S. Stamatacos of the University of Athens; 
“The Influence of Christianity on the Ancient Worship,” by Professor 
St. Kyriakides; ‘The Christian Bases of Democracy,” by Professor C. 
Fragistas of the University of Thessalonica; ‘The Meaning of the 
Hellenic-Christian Civilization,” by Professor D. Balanos of the Uni- 
versity of Athens; “Christianity and the Ancient Spirit,” by Professor 
N. Louvaris; “Christianity and Art,” by Mr. K. Georgoulis; and “The 
Christian Ethos,” by Professor B. Ioannides. 


Apparently all of the contributors agree that the conceptual defini- 
tion of the Hellenic-Christian civilization lies precisely in the synthesis 
and the fusion of the Greek and Christian spirit, in the perspective of 
historical necessity and in the indisputable reality of the existing af- 
finity of Hellenism and Christianity. Nevertheless, the beautiful and 
harmonious synthesis of Hellenic and Christian spirit should neither 
be reduced in an obscure confusion of ideas, nor into the meaningless 
mixture of the divergent elements of both realities. On the contrary, 
Professor Balanos, clarifying this point, stresses the fact that the inter- 
course of the Greek and Christian spirits did not produce a third civi- 
lization by dissolving their basic fundamentals and recasting them in 
a new world of ideas and philosophical and religious concepts. In any 
case, this synthesis was not formed easily and in a short period of time. 
Tatian, Theophilus, Hermias, Tertyllian were hostile and indignant to 
any suggestion of a synthesis between Helienism and Christianity. In 
fact, the latter figure could not imagine that there could exist any recon- 
ciliation between Athens and Jerusalem. But the sound approach to 
the problem by personalities like Athenagoras the Apologist, Justin 
the Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, and the Cappadocians, clarified 
the atmosphere and avoided any miscomprehension. The result has 
been majestic indeed. For not only did Hellenism and Christianity re- 
main pure in their essence and in their core, but also they were able to 
form and shape, in a brilliant way, the Byzantine civilization — a strik- 
ing and unique example of the combined Hellenic-Christian endeavor. 
Besides, Professor Louvaris reminds us that though there are basic dif- 
ferences between Hellenic philosophy and Christian thought, we must 
nevertheless recall the common grounds on which their theology is 
based, and especially their anthropology. The classical picture of the 
homo vere humanus is realized completely on Christian principles and 
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the Hellenic genius finds a fertile soil in the fruitful environment of 
the Christian Church. 


What, then, is the practical purpose of Hellenic-Christian civiliza- 
tion today? Is it a copy and an imitation of the Byzantine civilization? 
Far from it. For the fact remains that it springs completely from the 
dynamic and living tradition of the Hellenic-Christian civilization, 
namely, from the ideas of liberty and democracy of classical Greece 
and the spiritual devotion and the sound humanism of the Orthodox 
Church of Byzantium. This precious inheritance should be adapted 
specifically and morphologically to the conditions and needs of modern 
life, Professor Bratsiotis writes in his excellent introductory speech. 
Moreover, this civilization should not be preoccupied with the meaning 
of external and superficial progress, especially in the sense of material 
and technical advancement. The Hellenic-Christian civilization is and 
remains Die Kultur der Seele, La culture de l’ame, or the cultura animi 
of Cicero. And precisely here lies the refreshing and profound mean- 
ing of the contemporary Hellenic-Christian civilization, not only for 
Greece but for all the world. The criterion of any civilization should 
be the education of the human soul and heart under the creative light 
of the Hellenic wisdom and the power of Christian redemption. This 
is the message of the ‘First Conference of Hellenic-Christian Civiliza- 
tion.” It is both encouraging and praiseworthy to see leading contem- 
porary Hellenic scholars confronting the challenge of our critical world 
situation. The romantic theories that classical philosophy alone could 
solve major problems of life belong to the romantic past. The mis- 
leading and, at the same time, dramatic hypothesis that materialistic 
improvement could bring abundance, inner happiness, and peace of 
mind, has been discredited. Only the return to the sound Hellenic- 
Christian tradition can strengthen our civilization and give it the neces- 
sary breath of vitality to overcome victoriously its enemies. The present 
work will help in the achievement of this aim. Indeed, we are deeply 
grateful to the Greek scholars for their refreshing message and to the 
“Christian Union of Professional Men’ and the ‘Christian Social 
Circie” for calling such a fruitful conference. 


GEORGE S. BEBIS 


F. L. CROSS, ed., The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. xix, 1492. 


This is another Oxford reference book which intends to take its 
rightful place beside the Companions to English Literature, to Ameri- 
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can Literature, to Music; and the Dictionaries: Classical, English Prov- 
erbs, and Quotations. It is edited by a capable Oxford scholar, Dr. F. 
L. Cross, Margaret Professor of Divinity at Oxford University and 
Canon of Christ Church. His immediate associates are acknowledged 
in the Preface (pp. vii-viii): Rev. T. M. Parker, the early collaborator 
in the Editorship; Rev. H. J. Sutters, compiler of the original list of 
entries; Miss Hilda C. Graef, now known as the biographer of Therese 
Neumann and Edith Stein, responsible for drafting, revising a great 
number of the early entries, and giving it a continuous first draft; and 
finally, Miss Elizabeth A. Livingstone, responsible for producing the 
work which had unity, form, and completeness from a vast assemblage 
of material. 


Of course, authorities in special fields were consulted: Professors 
F. M. Powicke, Dr. R. W. Hunt, the Keeper of Western Manuscript 
at Bodleian Library, and Dr. Daniel Callus, in matters pertaining to 
the Medieval period; and C. R. Driver, C. A. Simpson, H. F. D. Sparks 
and O. H. M. Lehman, in Semitic matters. Professor S$. L. Greenslade 
reported, read proofs, and scrutinized the whole Dictionary. Besides 
these, however, some ninety other scholars working independently con- 
tributed articles. Their names appear on pages x-xii. Nine of them had 
died since work had begun on the volume twenty years ago. 


The Dictionary contains over 6,000 articles, all unsigned. It covers 
1,492 pages. It begins with the article on Aaron and ends with Zwingli. 
Some of the entries cover only a few lines (Abuna, Advocatus, Diaboli, 
Latria, Poor Men of Lyons, Sticharion, Orthros, etc.), while others 
range up to about 2,500 words (Baptism, Baptists, Bible, Eucharist, 
France, Jesus Christ, Scholasticism, Christianity in the United States, 
etc.). There are nearly 4,500 brief bibliobraphies which had been com- 
piled independently of the articles, so that “complete consistency has 
not been achieved.” 


The emphasis is on the historical development of the Christian 
Church. It is admitted that more attention has been paid to Western 
Christendom than later Orthodoxy; to Christianity in Britain than that 
of the Continent, and to events of the nineteenth century than those of 
the tenth. Biblical subjects, however, have not been overlooked since 
it is hoped that the Dictionary would serve not only the needs of schol- 
ars, ministers, and seminarians, but also lay people. 


The editor admits that in a Dictionary of this kind, which covers so 
much material, “perfection is unattainable,’ Therefore, he hopes that 
in future editions it will become less imperfect ‘if the goodwill of his 
readers [would} inform him of points needing correction.” This I 
intend to do with the following observations: 
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1. A fuller treatment of later Orthodoxy would be welcomed by 
all English-speaking peoples, whose knowledge of this ancient Church 
is quite elementary, if not nil. Educating the people of the other 
Churches is a necessity if some kind of unity among the churches is to 
become a reality in the future. The Dictionary could have given such 
information, even at the expense of not treating fully Western Chris- 
tendom which is undoubtedly well known. 


2. We have noticed a lack of uniformity in the celebration of feast 
days of Saints. Sometimes the celebration in both Eastern and Western 
Churches is noted (St. Caesarius of Nazianzus, St. Helena, St. Ignatius, 
St. Pamphilus, St. Nicephorus, St. Spyridon, etc.); at other times only 
the western calendar date is mentioned (Maximus the Confessor, St. 
Basil, St. Athanasius, St. Demetrius, especially when they lived and 
died in the East). 


3. Some questionable points must be noticed. Is the Acathistus 
Hymn liturgical and sung on the Saturday of the fifth week of Lent in 
the Eastern Orthodox Churches (p. 9)? Is Thessalonica the seat of a 
Bulgarian bishop (p. 1347) ? Was the right of the higher clergy to be 
married in the Eastern Churches stabilized by the Council of Trullo, 
Canon 12 (p. 255)? Does the sub-deacon exist today as a minor order 
in the Orthodox Church, as is implied (p. 1300) ? A consultant on mat- 
ters on Eastern Orthodoxy, of course, would have avoided such errors 
and questionable statements. 


4, The names, titles, and words in Greek print are accurate. Yet 
we noticed a few misprints. Under the entry on artos (p. 1252), a 
smooth breathing is needed instead of the rough over the a; akoimitae 
(p. 11) should end in o/ and not in ae in the Greek plural; megalo- 
martys should be accented on the mar syllable and not on the /o; 
hydroparastatae (p. 670) needs the accent on the syllable sta not ra; 
the eis under the henotheism (p. 621) should have a rough breathing 
and smooth. 


5. The references under the bibliographies are outweighed with 
British. There are a few French, Latin and German. The Greek mono- 
graphs are totally ignored. 


6. Biographical articles on Russian Orthodox theologians give the 
impression that the other national churches of Orthodoxy have nothing 
of importance. We think that a few in the Greek Orthodox Church 
merit a few lines, namely, Chrysostom Papadopoulos, the late Primate 
of the Church of Greece and Professor of Church History at the Uni- 
versity of Athens, whose prolific writings in the field of history are 
known internationally. Also the late Meletius Metaxakis, late Ecu- 
menical Patriarch and Patriarch of Alexandria, and a staunch friend 
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of a future unity between the Anglican and Eastern Orthodox Churches, 
is well known in High Anglican circles and deserves an entry. An 
article on Christianity in Bulgaria is lacking, also. 


In spite of these observations, the Dictionary under review is a 
masterful one-volume work. Its value as a first-hand source book on 
the Christian Church is inestimable to both scholar and layman. 


THE VERY REV. GEORGE TSOUMAS 


METROPOLITAN OF PHILADELPHIA IAKOVOS, To Oixovuent- 
xov Ilatguagzeiov (The Ecumenical Patriarchate). Istanbul: The 
Patriarchal Press, 1957. Pp. 21. 


This is a short essay on the position of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. 
It nevertheless gives an overall picture of the main points which char- 
acterize the first See of Orthodoxy. It was primarily written for the 
readers of the Patriarchal weekly, Apostolos Andreas, from which it 
is reprinted. 


The first chapter of this study deals with the special position and 
the mission of the Ecumenical Patriarchate; the second with the Patri- 
archate as a center of Orthodox tradition and civilization; the third 
with the canonical growth and recognition of the Ecumenical Patri- 
archate; the fourth with its missionary work; the fifth with the activi- 
ties of the last years; and the sixth with the participation of the Patri- 
archate of Constantinople in the Ecumenical Movement. 


The author, if the reviewer rightly understands, emphasizes the 
positive rdle which the Patriarchate has played in shaping the different 
aspects of Orthodoxy and, consequently, of a great part of Christian 
civilization as well. At present, the Patriarchate’s rdle is still impor- 
tant, as is well brought out in this work (as well as in the studies of 
the late Metropolitan of Iliopolis, Gennadios, the Metropolitan of 
Ainos, Germanos, the Rev. Lev Gillet, the Catholic writer D. Pierre 
Dumont, Francis House, A.O.).? 


Professor Troitsky is mentioned (p. 9) as one who in his writings 
denies the special position given by the Canons of the Ecumenical Syn- 
ods to the Ecumenical Patriarchate. We don’t know if a discussion of 


1 See also the study of the reviewer, ‘The Ecumenical Patriarchate and the 
WWC,” Theologia. 27 (1956), 616-633; 28 (1957), 23-48; and an offprint, 
Athens, 1957, p. 46. 
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the present relations between the Ecumenical Patriarchate and the 
Orthodox Church of Russia, omitted in the present study, might prove 
of help in understanding more thoroughly the arguments of Professor 
Troitsky. 


We recommend this brief study of the Metropolitan of Philadel- 
phia as a valuable introduction for those who want to have some knowl- 
edge on the Ecumenical Patriarchate. 


VAsIL T. ISTAVRIDIS 
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CHRONICLE OF THE HOLY CROSS ORTHODOX 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


COMMENCEMENT: 


Commencement Exercices for the academic year 1957-1958 were held on 
Saturday and Sunday, May 31 and June 1, at the Holy Cross Orthodox Theo- 
logical School campus. The late Archbishop Michael honored the School with 
his presence during the ceremonies. At the Baccalaureate Service on May 31, 
Rev. Stephen Papadoulias, an alumnus of the School, and presently pastor of the 
St. George Greek Orthodox Memorial Church, Springfield, Massachusetts, de- 
livered the address on ‘The Priest and the World” 


On Sunday, June 1, the House of Trustees voted to award the Bachelor of 
Arts in Course to the following candidates of the Class of 1958 who had ful- 
filled the prescribed requirements: Mr. Peter Vangel Balam, Rev. George Alex- 
ander Karahalios, Rev. Spyridon T. Kezios, Rev. John Michael Liadis, Mr. An- 
gelo James Phillips, Mr. Charles Peter Sarelis, Mr. Daniel Constantine Sfikas, 
Mr. Constantine James Simones, Mr. Robert George Stephanopoulos, Mr. Steve 
Peter Theophilos, Mr. Harry Savas Voulopos. The House of Trustees also voted 
to award the Bachelor of Arts in Theology for the fulfillment of requirements 


to the following: Rev. Peter Atsales, Rev. Theodore Baglaneas, Rev. Demetrios 
Constantellos, Rev. James Tavlarides. 


The House of Trustees voted to award the Bachelor of Divinity degree to 
the following candidates who had successfully fulfilled the necessary require- 
ments: Rev. Constantine Bebis, Mr. Peter Chrysafides, Mr. Milton Basil Efthi- 


miou, Rev. Stanley Haraks, Rev. John Sfikas, Mr. George Stephanides, Mr. Alex- 
ander Paul Veronis, Mr. Marinos A. Vinas. 


The Dean of the Theological School, a Athenagoras, gave the Address 
of Welcome, entitled “Wisdom and Understanding.” The text is as follows: 


WISCOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


The present era has been called different things by different persons, yet all seem to 
agree that fear, anxiety, insecurity, and unhappiness are the hallmarks of our time. And 
in general, a spirit of pessimism pervades the atmosphere. It seems, in fact, that not a 
day goes by without some sort of crisis appearing to menace mankind. The result of all 
this, especially since the end of World War II, has been a weakening of the moral fibre 
of our nation, as Senator Fulbright put it some years ago, to the extent that moral values 
and spiritual strength have steadily given way to the shadowy forces of discontent and 
skepticism. 

And it seems, too, besides our recognition of these negative factors, that not a gradua- 
tion goes by that some mention is not made of the great ills of our time, the breakdown 
of civilization, the moral decay of life. However, today I wish to pause and to pay 
tribute, not to find fault, or to lament the happenings of our time. Rather, I wish to pay 
tribute to these young men and clergymen who have not, during their long years of 
training and preparation for the Orthodox Christian Priesthood, become disillusioned 
by the turn of events or the disasters of history. 


In Proverbs we find those memorable words, “Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 
and the man that getteth understanding” (3:13). It is indeed a testament to the faith 
and devotion of these young men that, despite the difficulties of the period in which they 
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have lived and studied, they now go forward, fortified by the wisdom they have gained of 
and the understanding that they have cultivated, in order to help others find the way ar 
under the Fatherhood of God and in the Brotherhood of all men in Christ. 
Without doubt, wisdom and understanding — copia and otveoig —are terms that 
go back through the pages of history; and we find that they are especially important in 
the works of the Greek Church Fathers who during the days of primitive Christianity | 
preached the necessity of man’s embracing both the virtues of understanding and wisdom, | 
And since the days of the Greek Fathers, we find that Christian Orthodoxy has gone for. ¢ 
ward to teach man the excellence of wisdom and the super-excellence of understanding, | 
Today, these young graduates, now entering on the paths of the Sacred Orthodox , 
Priesthood, continue this lofty Orthodox tradition, and for them no sacrifice is too great, | 7 
nor crisis too formidabe, to weaken their faith or lessen their courage, as they seek to lead | 5c 
man out of the shadows of despair and into the regenerative light of Christian humility | ™ 
and affirmation. | by 
It is because of their affirmation of wisdom and understanding, then, that these young | xo 
men defy the trends of our time; that they see in each man, created in the image of God, } 4, 
the spark of the indwelling God and the ability to be rejuvenated in Christ. And for this x, 
very same reason, I feel that we have occasion to express heartfelt joy that young men Mt 
of their calibre now go forth to contribute their share to the amelioration of life. 5c 
The negation and pessimism that are ever-present today exist because they are the Xi 
forces that make captives easily of those who are not protected by faith and love, by wis- 
dom and understanding. Negation arises out of man’s extreme preoccupation with the 5 
self; and pessimism comes when the ego realizes its own shortcomings, but remains | pa 
isolated in the darkness of its own prison, unwilling to believe or to love, which after all, 4 - 
are grounded on wisdom and understanding. A 
The days ahead, of course, are filled with struggle and challenge — but the struggle is oi 
for the heart and soul of man, and the challenge lies in re-asserting and restoring Christian qr 
affirmation to man, in his life and work. Somehow, I feel confident that the future cannot 
be nearly so dim, that man’s destiny cannot be nearly so wrought with danger, when I éé 
think of these young men, unwavering in their Christian Orthodoxy, who go forward to o 
lead others to the Glory of Christ. ™ 
It is because of even just a handful of young men like these that I look on today’s 
festivity as a happy and joyous one: for here is dedication and here above all are love 6 
and understanding, and wherever they happen to be, even among few in numbers, there Te 
will be found the undying seeds of spiritual re-awakening and redemption. n 
And in this glad moment of importance, let us all pray that our young men will help th 
others to unseal the inner reality of the soul and the reasoning of the heart, and to teach me 
that it is “by giving that we receive.” As Dean of the Holy Cross Orthodox Theological v 
School, then, and in behalf of the Faculty, the Board of Trustees, and the students, 7 
I wish them God-speed in their sacred endeavors. Y 
a 
ee 5 
, , , s 
The Commencement Address in English was delivered by The Honorable x 
Judge John Pappas, a member of the House of Trustees of the Theological 
School, and had as its subject, “The Greek Spirit — Yesterday, Today, and To- “ 
morrow.” Judge Pappas, in his timely and pertinent remarks, again stressed the é 
importance of enriching and expanding the facilities of the Theological School é 
as 2 center of Hellenic and Orthodox learning and training. “Despite the ex- . 
cellence of its training,” he said, “the resources of the Theological School are } 
definitely inadequate. We need more classrooms, more laboratories, an expanded " 
music department. We need a new chapel, a gymnasium, greater opportunities ° 
for recreation, and a printing shop designed for purposes of instruction, but T 
also to meet the huge publication demands of the Archdiocese.” (See also T 
“Chronicle of the Holy Cross Orthodox Theological School,” The Greek Or- d 
thodox Theological Review, Summer, 1957, pp. 110, 111, 118.) 
; aK : , § 
Mr. Basil Basiliades, Editor of The Orthodox Observer, delivered the Com- : 
mencement Address in ancient Greek. It had as its title, ‘The Missionary Spirit é 
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of the Orthodox Church and the Missionary Activity of the Ecumenical Patri- 
archate,” and is given in full below: 


TO IEPANOZTOAIKON NNEYMA THZ OPQOAOQ=OY EKKAHZIAZ 
KAI H IEPANOZTOAIKH APAZIZ TOY OIKOYMENIKOY 
NATPIAPXEIOY 


“I peptov OpOvtes TEPUA KOAAWWiKOV TIVEUPATIKOV ay ave, TaOv év TO TEpITUOTE 
t@5e THS "OpB0bd6Fou Oeoroyiac duTapiw, évba TEPIKAENS “EAAnvop8650€oc Napa- 
Sooic Stepynvevetar év eikoor OUVEXOHEVOIG éviautoic, Kai Kata TtOvde TAS xpnoto- 
t™mt0g Kupiou éviautév, kai TO UTrepupvntov AvToo “Ovopa, yAaTTH Te Kai avd TOO 
te Le6acpiwtatou *Apxiemioxétrou Hav K.K. MixandA Kai tod OeogiAcotatou Lyxo- 
Aapxou avTHAS "EmoxKdétrou ’EAaiac kupiou “A@nvaydpou, Kon 5 Travtav wux Kai 
xapdia &k Babéwv So€adoavtes, St: KaTNEiwoev Has G&rravtac aiciws tavnyupioai Td 
TOAUVANOTOV TOUTO TOU TrvVeULaATIKOU GuNnTOO RYap aye Hy éEtcowpev Tic pev Hh pETa 
Xpiotév tov Oedv hav ‘Ytreptatn “ExxAnoiaotixh hav “Apxn, ti 5€ 16 ieparrooTto- 
Aixov TtHS "OpB066Eou ’ExkAngias trvedua, tic 5€ Kai  mpdc SOfav Xpio to kai Sia- 
Soo1v tou EvaryyeAiou Avtod iepatrootoAikh Spaoig THs Trotviag Mntpds, ‘Ayiac 100 
Xpiotod MeydAngs *ExkAngiac, tod Mavoéttou Oixoupevixod Opdvou. 


Oc00 BovAn Kai Mpovoiag Attod ocuvapoe:, rapa tag Bootrépou dxtac, Eva 
S00 OdAaTtTa: GAANAAIC TrPCCHiyvuvTa Kai S00 “Htreipo: ouptAnyaoi tote twéTpaic 
ouveCevyvuvTo, GAAG Kai S40 Kécpo! Kai TOAITICpOI Barat yh Te Kal Trvedpart Sitotav- 
Tai, Tapa Biv’ &Adc TroAugAoic6ou Te BoduxdAtrou TE, KQi Kare Tov TrepikAuTov TOU 
Achoixoo Mavteiou xpnopdov, «<év TH Tv TUMAaV xOPqa, Sia Td BA eiSévai tous TEpt- 
OiKOUG Thy TaUTNS a&€iav, Butac 6 Meyapetc TaAGI TOTE Try PEPaVUPOV énmfato KO- 
unv. «XiAia Et TE Kupig ac hwépa pio» trapeAnAvOe, kai i500, Oeig Kai adOic 
BovAn, Kavotavtivocg 6 Mavu, 6 pet’ ov TOAD TrPATOS Xpiotiavds ‘Autoxpatwp, ™my 
é5pav avtod é€ ‘Eotrepiacg trpdc “Eaav, év Bulavtim petnveyxev. “Hbn 5€ vaoi Xpr- 
otiavikoi &trdo ToU [’. aidvoc TSépuvto. Aitn éotiw  Kovotavtivou, Kai Oeotéxou 
ToAic, } Kai “AvOodoa étrikaAoupévn. 


"Hy SE Kaipdc Seivod petafl Xpiotiaviopyod kai "EOviopod a&yavoc: tie Kata 
Oedov Logiacg Kai ths Kat’ GvOpwrrov gidogogiacs. Oi Bvntoi Tov d&yava TodTov é€ov- 
TaTikKOv TOU ETEpOU TOV dvTiTTGAV HyodwTo. NAnv GAAws E50€e 1H Ocia Npovoig. 
NporaiSeia Av cig Xpiotov Hh “EAAnviKh DirAccogia, Kai mpd Xpiotod Xpiotiavoi oi 
Orato: HeiKoOAdéyo! Kai miAdcogo!1 TAS “EAAGSos. Lupgirdincic Av TO Cntobpevov, Iva 
Ta Beia to Etvayyediou S6ypata d&vOpwrrivy yAOatrn SiatuTMbaci, kai giAocogovon 
Tepi8prykw8ao AoyiKH. “H Umatn adty tipn TH GBavadt@ pntpiKH Hav EAaxe yAdT- 
™, iva kai év TH TOU Oeod SiSacKkaAig 16 TaV dpxaiav émaAdnBeton: «MoAAai pév 
yatta: Byntoic, pia & &Bavatoioivs. “Atra€ Sia travtdc év tH ‘lotopia tHc d&vOpw- 
ToTHTOS TH ‘EAAnvibi yA@ttn toUTO yéyovev. “Egatra€ S€ kai i cupoiAiwoics, paAAov 
5€ dQOPOIwWOIC Kai UToTaynh THS a&vVOpwrTrivns gIAODOgIAG co BEpaTraividoc TH CEig 
Logia éteteAéoBn. Kai ota trayxpvow oi B00 yequpa oulevyvuvta Kdopoi, Ste 
Xpiotiavikdos kai 6 ’E@vixdc. 


Nod S€ 16 Badpa todto cuveteAécOn; OvK év TH &yia ‘lepovcaAny, Eva 6 CecvOpw- 
Tog Thy ToU Oeod eri yc BaciAciav iSptUcato. Otte 8 év taic KAewaic *“AGyvaic, 
évba cig TO Gtréyeiov atts Hh &vOpwrtrivn eEnpBn cogia. Otte kai év *AAeEavpeic, 
évOa oi PATO! TOv Xpiotiavayv mitocdgwv dveSeix8noav. *AAA’ év Bulavtig: tH TOU 
Kavotavtivou trdéAer tH BaoiAié: tdv TréAEwv. OK ov KaAéowpev TOUTO Tis Celiac 
Npovoias BouAnv; “Ev mH éAém Oeod Baoiriéi tavtTn TOv TdoAEwV, Kal TH TavTHC 
MeyaAn tod Xpiotod ’ExkAnoig, TH Bea&&Siov KAnBnoopéve Oixoupevixd Natpiapxeio, 
Kai T@ ToUTou ’ExkAnoiaoTtiK@ KAipati, ouvmAGov ai “Ayia “Emt& Oixoupevixai Luv- 
0801 kai dvOportrivn, TH ‘EAAnvibdi, gova ta Gedtrvevota SietuTAGn S6ypata. "EE at- 
ms apxetar fh Sic&Soo1g tod Xpiotiaviopod G&traci toi¢g Aaoic, toicg te évtdc Tav dSpiav 
ms Bulavtwis avtoKpatopiac Biovo: mpatov, elta SE Kai toic TrEpioiKoic Aaoic, ov- 
haic ErriSpopéav, otigeow éx8pav kai Bapbdpav dpSaic. 


ZeiSwpov SiSwo1 trvony Th TaV Xpiotiavav Aatpeia TO TOV MeSi0Advev trepitructov 
Siataypa: «Mndevi travtedds tEoucia apvntéa h Tol d&KoAoubeiv Kai aipeiobar thy 
Tay XpiotiavOv trapagvAagiv i Opnoxeiav...». "EE ’Edac 1d gc tTOU Xpiotod, 
thevBepov Sn, thy Kevtpoav kai Autikny Katavyalew &pxeta: Edipartny. 
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Mixpaoiatai Eutropo: toig Tav Bpettavixdy Nnowv avtéx8oc1, Bpittoic te Kai 
“Ipoig kai LKa@toIs, TO TOO Xpiotod trupsevovuc oac. 


KatrrraSéxai SopudAwto1, Tots KataktTnTas BnoiydétBous cic Xpiotov érriotpéqov- 
ow, 6 5 THs FotBiag mp@tos “Etrioxotroc, ZAAnv OedqiAoc, kai 6h 6 TovToOU SiG6o- 
xog OvAgiAac, EAANVIKOIG TO TAEioTOV xapaKTHpai, TO FoTOikév ouvTatte: GADGENTOV, 
Kai TH Eig Thy Oikeiav yA@TTav pEetayAwttiog: TOv Tpagdv, tovtous éxxprotiaviCes. 


Oi 5 BnoryotGo1, Bulavtivev KAnpikdv ouvepyeig, Tov Xpiotiaviopov trd&oaic 
Taig Aoitaicg Teppavixaic petardaptraSevouc: guAaic: pet’ ov OAL S€, BavSaAoi te 
kai "Ootpoyét6o1, DpayKoi te kai Boupyovv6ioi kai Aoyyo6apSo1, kata thv Tod hye- 
HOvos ToUTwY prov: «Sia Adyouc ovpavious Te kai ynivouc», Tov Xpiotév Aatpevouai. 


TaSe ta Bapbapa opiAa e€ ‘Eaac, Kai 6h THs BaciAevovons, TO oupaviov a6 
eiAngota, KaiTep Seivoi emdpoueic, Spas, Oeig BovAn, TOO gwTtdc TOUSe POpEic yeyo- 
vaci TpPOG Thy KaT& TO TrAcioTOv Ta E15wWAa AaTpEUOUCaAY Kevtpmav Kai Avoypikiy 
Evparny. 

"AAG Kai ék Ndtou “Lovo Ttiviavog 6 péyacs ths "ExxAngiac KavotavtivouTroAeag 
TpooTaTNS, Ta Gperava Kpatn Tv te BavicAwv év Bopeig “Agpixq Kai tdv ’Ootpo0- 
yotBav év avtA TH "ItaAig Katadvoas, Thy "OpBoSo€fiav trepie8piyKwoev. 

"Ev 5€ tH ’AvertoAn, ovKéTt: troAuapi®pav "E6vixdav trrapxdévtwv évtdc Ttav dpiwv 
THS Tav Bulavtivav Baoireiac, fh ths Mntpdc ’ExkAnoiac pépipva tmpdc toc Trépav 
TaV dpiav auTIS OTpPEpETAI. 

"Ev Nepoig, Eva ard tod [’. nbn aidvoc 6 Xpiotdc Aatpevetat, tromwKiAaic aipé- 
oeoi KatakAuCopnévn, TO BuCdvtiov, ovv TH KaTaKtThoe!, Kal Thy SpOAv SiadiSwo1 
TiOTiv. 

‘O tav ’Apyevinv Dwtiotas Fpnydpios, MapOnc 16 yévoc, év KatrrraSoxia éAAn- 
VIKhVY POPOwolv EIANOHS, Kai Eig Xpiotdév BantioGEic, cic "Etrioxotrov tpoxeipiCetar 
Kai TH Cuvapwyh ‘EAAnvov ‘lepéov, thv "Appeviav éxxpiotiavices. 


Ov pry GAA Kai TAciota 50a éAdooova piAa, Lapypatai Kai KoAxoi, Fewpyiavoi, 
*16npéc te kai Aaloi, Fad&tat kai ‘Eotrépioi, "A6acyoi kai Doivixes, tov Xpiotov éx 
Bulavtiou evayyeAiCovtat. 

‘O 0’. aldv véav mrpooSiSciow atyAnv 1H ieporrootoAiKa tHS Mntpds ’ExkAngiac 
Tapa Toi¢ LAavoic Space. 

Oi NotiooAato: rp@to1, KaitrEep péxpt THC NeAotrownoou eiceAcoavtes, ard TAv 
auToxBévev tov Xpiotév SExovtai. Mpatn fh Adtoxpa&teipa Eipnyn fh ’ASnvaia tiv 
cig Xpiotév trAnpN toUTwyv émiotpoony émrryxeipe’. 

“Hp&xAciog 6 avtoKpa&tap, Butavtivoig xpapevog KAnpikoic, «tols Lép6ous kai 
Xpw6datacg Batrrifers. ‘O & Bacideiog 6 Maxedav, trap’ avtoig Tov Xpiotiaviopov 
ESpaxicover. 

Aopudiwrtot “EAAnvec, év olc Kai 6 "ASpiavouTroAeas *Emioxorroc MavounA, TOIG 
BovAyapoicg TO To EvayyeAiou 926, ei Kai év Soureix OvTEs, kopiCovoiv. ‘O tav 
LAavev ’AtréctoAos Me8d5i0c, TH Eikovoypagnoe: THS HEAAOUONS KpPicEwWSs TOUS BouA- 
yapous cic Xpiotév érraveyei, 6 5€ ToUTwv Hyeav Boyopics, Ud atreotaApévou To 
Oixoupevikod Natpiapxeiou Datiou tod Naw Banriletai, kai tod veopwtiotou hye- 
wdvos 6 TOU a&vaKtos Mixand [’. d&vtitmpdécmrrog ék KoAUL6NBpac dvaboxoc yiyvetat. 


‘O card tod [’. Sn aidvoc ap§apevog Exxpiotiavigpds tov Poupavey Kai Aakdy, 
bro tTHS Mntpdc "ExkAngiag vov TEAEIOUTaI. 

Tov & ©’. pecovvtos aidvoc, aiyAnecou GpXeTat Spaoig tav S00 ék Oeccaho- 
vikng copav &bSeAQav, KupiAAou kai MeBoSiou, tav Tou Dwtiou pabntav. Tvaotai 
HS CAauikys, Geig te EAAapTOPEVO! wT, TreptAGutrpous ttep Xpiotov Kata&youoi 
vikac. 

Oi XdCapo: tovtoig thy cig Xpiotév Ermiotpoony dgeidovuoiv. 

Oi Mopa6oi, thy te To Xpiotod Opnoxeiav kai thy cig thy LAauiKny yAattav 
weTagpaciv tav ‘Ayiov Tpagav Kai tav tas Oeiacg Aeitoupyiac Bi6Aiav, toUTOIS 
dgeiAouoiv. 

"Ex && tig Mopa6iac, TO TOU Evaryyediou 906, Kai Toicg Aoitroig LAavoic, Bonyois 
te Kai Modcvoic, &ktiot Geiaic mupoEevetar, GAAK Kai Toig Oyypoic, Ov Kai hyepdoves, 
elo thv BaciAevoucay iképevoi, Batrtifovtai. 

Kai tata tava, év pupiaig oTepngect Kai MavaAiKoic Kiv6uvoic, QuAaKicEs! Kai 

tEopiaic, katadixaig Kai Souacig THKPG, oi igpartréoToAo1 els 56€av Xpiotod érite- 
ovo:. Aixnv a&vSpardev iepeic mimpa&oxovtat Kai AUTpOIC Uo’ SyoSdEwv eEayopa- 
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Covra: cig 5 thy BaciWevoucayv érraveAnAubdtes, cic GAAac éEarrootéAAovtat xopac, 
iva Kai TavTaIg Tov Xpiotov knpvfaor. EiSixoi & émotatoto thy iepatroctoAiKhy 
Spaoiv «Nepiodeutai», of Kai péxpr TOO NatpiapyiKxod avupodvtai Opdvou. 


Kopwvida tig tav Bopeiav LAavav cig Xpiotév émiotpogiis ouviotmnow  TaVv 
Pas éxxpiotiavicts. “Appryktacs S€ tavtn ouvdeSepéva tuyxcaver ta SvOpata tav Te 
Natpiapxav Datiou kai MixanA KnpovAapiou, tig tav Pas hyepovidoc “OAyac, 10d 
tauTng éyyovod BAaSipnpou, S¢ Kai tov Aveitrepov *lopSavnv ta&v Pac xatéotnoe, 
kai TOU ToUTOU Vi0d ‘lepocAavou, TOU Thy ’OpBoSo€iav év Pwooiga tSpaidcavtoc. 


"AAA Kai Etepa tAdooova oiAa Eic Xpiotov EmioTpEPOvTaL : *"Adravoi Te Kai 
Ne&pbar, KéAta Kai "AwdAior, "A€oupitat kai Znxxoi, Kai oi év *lotpig Nattiwaxat, 
dv kai 6 Hyenav Keyévng év tH BaciAevovon eig Xpiotév é6arrtic®&n. 


LuveAdvti eitreiv, W ‘Ayia tod Xpiotod MeyaAn ’ExxAnoia, 6 tod MpwtoxAntou 
*ATrooToAikog Kai Oixoupevikdg Natpiapxixds Opdvoc, ot pdvov travtac Tots év TH 
Kpate: Aaous é€expiotiavicev, GAA Kai TOUS TrEpioikous "E@viKoUc, ard Tav ElSGAav 
cig Xpiotov étr€otpewev. Maco ovv ph Saupdcouwpev 1d eEaiciov toUTo épavtec; 

*ExkAnoiag Kai Kp&touc éx8poi, cic gidouc Xpiotod petartpétrovTa. 

*AdddguaAai, Eig S056Eous petabaAAovTai. 

Bap6apoi, cig gopeig Xpiotiavixod troAitiopou trpdc thy Avow pEetaoTpépovTa. 

*’EmSpopeic, cig ‘lepatrootéAouc peta6AnPévtec, mrpdc thv Kevtpdav Edparmy 
aTroo TEAAOVTaL. 

Nodtopxntai tig BaciAevovons, cic éhevOepwtas Tadv oikeiav Aadv ard Tdv Elbd- 
ov avaSeikvuvtat. 

‘Y6piotai tod Xpiotov, cig Upvadots AvTod Kai tH¢ OeotéKou pEeTapoppodvTa. 

"Ev &kpa mpdc thy Atow évtiBéoe!, ATi¢ Thy Aativikhy TOIG TaOIW émri6GAAE iv 
e0éAc1 Aart pEUTIKAY yAOTTav, Kai Thy Eats étri TaoIW érikupiapxiav, Kai d&vuTrap- 
KTOIC XPapéevn TrPOvopioic, Tpwrei@ te Kai GAGOAT® Kai TravToiaic avBaipediaic 
SoypatiKaic, KOOPIKTY orSnpdgpaxtov émr16GAAe1 Suvacteiav, h ‘Ayia tod Xpiotod 
MeyaAn "ExkAngia, BATH o0oa TPAYYATIKh Tav éauTAS Buyatépav "ExkAnolav, un 
TPIKH Xpopevy oTopyn, TOV TOUTOV Ei CULEPOV Ge parrevoev. 

"ATO Tav cidarov, Tovs AaovUs avUTav TmPOS Xpiotov pETEOTpPEWE. 

Bap6dapoicg obo1, Tov éauTAS TOAITIOPOv peTeAapTradevuce. 

Tpagns otepoupévouc, ypagny avtoic é6nwiovpynce. 

Kai @¢ étog eiteiv, ovv aii) tv Xpiot@ eAevBepig, Kai thy tautdyv eOvixnv ovvei- 
Snoiv kai éAeuBepiay trpontoipacev. 

"AMA Kai TO EauTAS SioiKnTiKév pETaSo0ca ovoTHUa, Thy SpooTrovSiakhy Tdv 
"ExxAnoi@v ouvepyaciav Kai SiapBpwoiv, Ady@ Te kai Epyw trepicOpiyKwoev. 

Ov a&vOpewrrivnv, GAA TrpayyaTiKkhy TOU Oeod BaoiAciav éri thc yas, év pupiois 
xiv6Uvoic, eSpaiaoar hyavioato. 

"Emi émte& ddoug aidvac, cic hv TOU Evayyehiou Sic5001v éauthy d&varkooaca 
GAAG Kai TAVTOICIS TravtTaxoG_ev TUTTTONEVT) oupgopaic, oTaupopopiaic TE Kai GA@oeo1 
Kal SovAcia wakpaiovi, ék TOUTAV Tra&vTOV aipaooovon TrOPoUPg, KQi HAPTUPIK® OW- 
TOOTEMaVa, AauTrpOTEpa davaSéSerxtai, Kai Ta EauTHC Seiwa Eig &yi6THTA d&qQOWOIOUCE, 
mv avavtn tpibov avtiis, TOV TOU Kupiou otaupoyv aipovoa tropeveTa. 

Kai viv, tag év TH AiaoTropg "ExkAngiac &va Ta¢ WEvTE HyTreipouc umd Thy éauThs 
BNTpIKTY Exovuca mpootaciav, Sia toUTav To THS "OpBoSo0€iac o> pEXP! TOv TrEPaTOV 
Ths Olkoupévng peTaAaptrasever. 

Tas & én’ éoxatav cupoopac, ouvexouévyn UtreveyKodoa Kkapdig, ovK émavoato 
Ty éauTAS TOAUTINOV TrpComepEtvV CUP6OAnV TaON TrayxpIoTIaviKh Kai olkoupeviKh 
KIVACEL. 

‘Ac A vont, ™mS "ExxAngiac ‘OAkasc, TH 6p8q Twiote: Ta iotia KoATrOUpPEvN, Kai 
Tov Xpiotov Exouca oiaxootpdgov, ceitrote pév KkAuSeviCopévn ovbérrote 6 KaTorTrov- 
TiCouévn, } paptupiKh ‘Ayia Tod Xpiotod MeyéaAn ’ExxAngia, tov BeoxapaKTov aorhs 
Ouvexile: trAOOv a&va& TO TrEAYOS TOU xpdvou, mrerroi8uia, STi Kai ai TPSTPATO! aot HS 
Seivai Soxipaciat, TH tavoBevoupy@ xapiti Tov Ovpaviou Aopntopos attic, Kate 
7 To0 MeydAou ’ASavaciou: «veplSpiév toti kai taxa TrapeAevoovTats. 


FACULTY: 


At its meeting of May 29, 1958, the House of Trustees, under the leader- 
ship of the late Archbishop Michael, announced the faculty promotions, effective 
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September 1, 1958, of Mr. Antonios Anastassi to Associate Professor in Polity 
and Canon Law, Mr. George A. Panichas to Associate Professor of English and 
Literary History, Mr. Christos Vrionides to Associate Professor of Sacred Music, 
and Mr. Dmitri Zacharopoulos to Assistant Professor of Old Testament and 
Hebrew Literature. 


At the same meeting, the House of Trustees also voted to elevate Bishop 
Athenagoras to the Presidency of the Theological School. The Very Rev. John 
Papadopoulos, Director of Studies, was appointed successor to Bishop Athena- 
goras as Dean of the School. Both changes were made in line with the continu- 
ing academic and administrative re-organization and expansion of the Theo- 
logical School. 
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NOTES ON THE CONTRIBUTORS 


Right Rev. Athenagoras, Bishop of Elaia, is President and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Systematic Theology at the Holy Cross Orthodox Theological 
School, Editor of The Greek Orthodox Theological Review, and Bishop of 
the Third Episcopal District of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North 
and South America with headquarters in Boston, Massachusetts. He is the 
author of Parents and Priests as Servants of Redemption. 


George S. Bebis is Assistant Professor of Patristics at the Holy Cross Orthodox 
Theological School. He is a frequent contributor of book reviews to this 
journal, and at present he is also doing graduate work at the Harvard 
Divinity School. 

Rev. Jerome Cotsonis, an eminent clergyman of the Orthodox Church of 
Greece, is Chaplain of the Royal Palace in Athens and an associate member 
of the “Zoe” Christian movement in his country. His writings are widely 
read in this country and in Europe. 

Dr. Vasil T. Istavridis, who did his graduate work at the School of Divinity, 
Boston University, is Professor of Church History at the Theological School 
of Halki, Constantinople. 

George A. Panichas, Associate Professor of English and Literary History at the 
Holy Cross Orthodox Theological School, and Managing Editor of The 
Greek Orthodox Review, is a frequent contributor of reviews and articles to 
scholarly publications. At present he is working on his forthcoming book, 
The Spiritual Art of Dostoevsky. 

Dr. Costas M. Proussis, recognized authority on modern Greek Literature, 
former editor of Kypriaka Grammata (1935-1948), and a contributor to 
scholarly periodicals in the United States and Greece, is currently serving as 
Assistant Professor of Classical Philology and Philosophy at the Holy Cross 
Orthodox Theological School. 

John E. Rexine, formerly Instructor of Humanities and Classics at Brandeis 
University, now teaches at Colgate University. He is a contributor to nu- 
merous professional journals, and serves as Book Review Editor for The 
Orthodox Observer. His study, Solon and His Political Theory, was pub- 
lished recently. 

Rev. Dr. George Tsoumas is Professor of Church History at the Holy Cross 
Orthodox Theological School, where he has taught for many years. At the 
present time he is also the pastor of St. John’s Greek Orthodox Church in 

Boston, Massachusetts. His weekly columns in the Hellenic Chronicle, tor 

which he is the religious editor, are widely read. 


HOLY CROSS BOOKSTORE 
50 Goddard Avenue, Brookline 46, Mass. 


Rev. NekeTAs PAtassis, Director 


NEW BOOKS AVAILABLE FROM THE 
HOLY CROSS BOOKSTORE 


* THE WATERS OF MARAH: THE PRESENT STATE OF THE CHURCH 
OF GREECE. By Peter Hammond. $4.75. 

... a work which throws much light and truth on the religion of Greece 
and on her people, from which ‘the scholar and the specialist’ and ‘the ordinary 
layman’ of the West, as well, can profit.’"—JOHN E. GEORGE 

THE MYSTICAL THEOLOGY OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. By Vladimir 
Lossky. $3.50. 
ORTHODOX SPIRITUALITY. By a Monk of the Eastern Church. $1.25. 


THE WAY OF THE PILGRIM AND THE PILGRIM CONTINUES HIS WAY. 
Translated from the original Russian by R. M. French. A classic work of 
Orthodox piety. $2.25. 

HISTORY OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. By A. A. Vasiliev. 2nd edition. 
$3.50 

* BYZANTIUM: GREATNESS AND DECLINE. By Charles Diehl. $8.50. 

“Diehl explores all phases of the Byzantine Empire, mastering each one.” 

—Rev. Dr. GEORGE TSOUMAS 

HISTORY OF THE BYZANTINE STATE. By George Ostrogorsky.. $12.50. 

* THE ORTHODOX CHRISTIAN CHURCH THROUGH THE AGES. By 
Sophie Koulomzin. $2.50. 

“|... it is the firm conviction of this reviewer that this book can be fruitfully 
used by adults as well as young people who want a systematic review of some 
of the highlights of Orthodox Church history . . .’"—JOHN E. REXINE 

* REPENTANCE. By Seraphim Papacostas. Translation of the 12th Greek edi- 
tion. $0.50. 

* THE HOLY FIRE. By Robert Payne. $5.00. 

“Mr. Payne has caught the spirit of Eastern Christianity. . . . In making a 
work such as this available to the reading public, Mr. Payne has performed a 
commendable service.’-—GEORGE LIACOPOULOS - 

BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE. By J. Arnot Hamilton. $7.50. The only book 
of its kind in the English language. 

THE HOMILIES OF ST. PHOTIUS, PATRIARCH OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Translated by C. Mango. $6.00. 

ATHOS: THE HOLY MOUNTAIN. By Sydney Loch. $4.00. A new work on 
the sacred cradle of Orthodox Monasticism. 

EARLY FATHERS FROM THE PHILOKALIA. Compiled and translated by 
Palmer and Kadloubovsky. $7.00. 

WRITINGS FROM THE PHILOKALIA ON THE PRAYER OF THE HEART. 
Compiled and translated by Palmer and Kadloubovsky. $7.00. 

UNSEEN WARFARE — St. Nicodemos of the Holy Mountain. $7.00. 

PARENTS AND PRIESTS AS SERVANTS OF REDEMPTION. By Bishop 


Athenagoras Kokkinakis. An analysis of the Sacraments of Holy Matrimony 
and the Priesthood. $4.00. 


* Signifies that book has been reviewed in The Greek Orthodox Theological 


Review. 
Address all orders to: 


HOLY CROSS BOOKSTORE 
50 Goddard Avenue, Brookline 46, Mass. 


Write for our listing of books, pamphlets, icons, and other religious items. 








